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Uncertainty as to relations between the N. Y. 
Typographical Union, No. 6, of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union (AFL) and the 
Printers League Section of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association has created a difficulty this 
week in the printing of AMERICA. Our current issue, 
therefore, appears in a somewhat altered form. 











Secularization by Court action 

On March 8 the U.S. Supreme Court, by vote of 8 to 
1 (Mr. Justice Reed dissenting), declared unconstitu- 
tional the practice permitted by the Champaign, Illinois, 
Board of Education whereby Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews conduct religious instruction classes in public- 
school buildings. Thus the action initiated in June, 1945 
by Mrs. Vashti McCollum against the Champaign Board 
of Education, which was dismissed by the Circuit Court 
of Champaign on January 26, 1946 and by the Illinois 
State Supreme Court on January 22, 1947, has now 
terminated in her favor..The U.S. Supreme Court decision 
directly affects released-time instruction only to the ex- 
tent that it is conducted in public-school buildings.) What 
larger effect the decision may have on released-time re- 
ligious education as such remains to be seen. Mr. Justice 
Jackson, agreeing with the majority decision but with 
reservations, fears it may start a series of litigation lead- 
ing to “educational confusion and a discrediting of the 
public-school system.” The dissent of Mr. Justice Reed 
rejects with persuasive facts and arguments, it seems to 
us, the claim of the majority that the Champaign pro- 
gram violates the First Amendment. By its decision the 
Supreme Court takes the unprecedented action of for- 
bidding local communities, even with the approval of 
the highest authority in the State, from legislating with 
regard to the relations between government and religion 
and religious education. The power of local legislation 
has now been seated in Washington, in the Supreme 
Court chambers. Judicial action has been substituted for 
the political process. The secularization of the public 
school, already too much advanced through the political 
process, is now declared to be a constitutional necessity, 
a dictate of the First Amendment itself. It is a pity that 
the Court did not pay heed to Mr. Justice Reed’s warn- 
ing that “this Court cannot be too cautious in upsetting 
practices embedded in our society by many years of 
experience. A State is entitled to have great leeway in its 
legislation when dealing with the important social prob- 
lems of its population.” 


Path to confusion 
The decision in the Champaign School Board case is 
@ source of regret and alarm. The regret is not confined 
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to the adverse effect of the decision upon the specific 
question of religion classes in the schools, but extends 
to the much wider issue of the vagueness of the Supreme 
Court’s language: the absence of limitation and defini- 
tion as to what, in its interpretation of the Constitution, 
may at any time be declared illicit. The declaration ap- 
plies, apparently, to an indefinitely wide area of the 
plaintiff's prayer for relief. As is said by Mr. Justice 
Jackson in his concurring but qualified opinion: 


What she [Mrs. McCollum] has asked of the courts 
is that they not only end the “released time” plan 
but also ban every form of teaching which suggests 
or recognizes that there is a God. She would ban all 
teaching of the Scriptures. She especially mentions 
as an example of invasion of her rights “having 
pupils learn and recite such statements as “The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.’ And she 
objects to teaching that the King James version of 
the Bible “‘is called the Christian’s Guide Book, the 
Holy Writ and the Word of God,” and many other 
similar matters. This Court is directing the Illinois 
courts generally to sustain plaintiffs complaint 
without exception of any of these grounds of com- 
plaint, without discriminating between them and 
without laying down any standards to define the 
limits of the effect of our decision. 
The attempt, remarks Mr. Jackson, to eliminate every- 
thing that is objectionable to any of the sects “will leave 
public education in shreds. Nothing but educational con- 
fusion and a discrediting of the public-school system 
can result from subjecting it to constant lawsuits.” The 
alarm that such a prospect inspires is by no means one 
that concerns Catholics alone. The danger threatens be- 
lieving non-Catholics as well. Looking at the critical 
world situation, there was never a moment when united 
effort in behalf of shared moral and religious standards 
was more desperately needed, when wrangling and re- 
ligiously motivated litigation were move disastrous for 
the peace and safety of the country and of the world. 
The threat of civic and educational confusion which this 
decision, in Mr. Justice Jackson’s opinion, so seriously 
involves, should in the future arouse all religious groups 
to an active consciousness of our common interest in 
pursuing the welfare of our country. 


Jan Huss and Jan Masaryk 

“Master” John Huss, the fifteenth-century reformer 
and apostate, was presented by the N. Y. Daily News 
(editorial, Feb. 27) as a martyr whose trial by the Coun- 
cit of Constance was “much like the recent ‘trial’ of 
Archbishop Stepinatz in Tito’s Yugoslavia,” and a 
splendid example of the courage of the Czech people, 
who “have been fighting tyranny under its numerous 
disguises for hundreds and hundreds of years.” After 
the first World War Huss’ name was used as a rallying 
point for free-thinkers and for furious attacks upon the 
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Church of Saints Cyril and Methodius, Wenceslas and 
John Nepomucene. The type of “courage” that Hussism 
represented availed the Republic little under Henlein 
and Hitler. The cause of militant Czech national spirit 
was already impaired by the country’s religious divisions 
and the secularist tone of education and youth groups. 
When Stalin descended upon the country, national fervor 
failed as a defense. All Europe now is shocked and grimly 
questioning as it hears of the alleged suicide of Foreign 
Minister Jan Masaryk, son of the country’s liberator and 
first President. “There is no iron curtain in Europe. I 
would not live two minutes behind an iron curtain,” said 
Mr. Masaryk when he sailed from New York January 18, 
1947, His tragic end is a melancholy comment upon 
those words, and upon the final issue of the “legacy of 
John Huss.” 


Reciprocal trade agreements 

Some of the reactions last November to U. S. tariff 
concessions at Geneva served as a warning that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act would not be extended 
a fifth time without a fight. The Act, originally passed 
in 1934 and due to expire June 12, was an integral part 
of the good-neighbor policy sponsored by Cordell Hull. 
Certain groups in industry and agriculture have for some 
time regarded it as inimical to their interests. But their 
hostility to one particular provision of the Act came out 
into the open when they saw how it was being used in 
connection with the International Trade Organization 
proposals. Under authority granted by the Act, the Execu- 
tive Department was able to proceed with tariff agree- 
ments such as those arrived at with the twenty-three 
nations during the protracted Geneva talks. The general 
policy implied in the Act gave substance to U. S. pro- 
posals for an ITO, one of whose objectives would be 
progressive reduction of tariff barriers. Critics of the 
reciprocal trade agreements feel a halt must be called to 
concessions, or at least they must be submitted for Con- 
gressional approval. Speaker of the House, Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., put the matter thus on the occasion of Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for an extension of the existing Act 
until 1951. Said Mr. Martin: 

It will be impossible to get any extension of the act 

unless the Senate, at minimum, is granted the power 

of confirmation or rejection. 
Strong feeling exists in both Senate and House in favor 
of such a position. Hence, there will have to be some 
compromise. It is the sincere hope of many friends of 
freer world trade that no obstacles will be put in the 
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way of progress toward greater exchange of goods be. 
tween nations. This goal would become remote indeed 
if the United States were not in a bargaining position in 
world-trade circles. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act must remain as an instrument of our foreign eco. 
nomic policy. 


Italy in the spring 

Italy’s sparkling sun gives Italians no permission to 
relax this spring. On April 18, in the national elections, 
they must make a momentous decision: whether to give 
power to the “Democratic Bloc” of the Communists and 
the Nenni-Socialists and so jeopardize the May elections 
in France, the future of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and the progress of the idea of a federation of 
Free Europe. On April 18 even the possibility of war is 
in the balance. Realizing the seriousness of the issues 
involved, the Sacred Consistorial Congregation repub. 
lished on March 4 a circular letter, solemnly admonish- 
ing all Catholics to exercise their right to vote and strictly 
warning them against candidates opposed to the moral 
law in their political methods and aims. Clumsy reporting 
in the secular press gave an impressian that a new docu- 
ment had been melodramatically issued previding official 
instructions for Catholics in every cormer of the world 
on how to vote—the public announcement of an official 
Catholic Party Line to match the activities of the Com- 
inform. Subsequent clarification revealed that the Con- 
sistorial Congregation acts as the bishops’ erganization 
for Italy in matters of common action, that the letter was 
first published’ in 1945 and had been reisswed each year 
since then, that its application is restricted to that coun- 
try and the crucial issue confronting the Italian elec- 
torate. Its appearance indicates that the Church is aware 
of the seriousness of the hour (and is disappointed at 
the indifference of Italian Catholics, especially women, 
to their political responsibilities?) and is determined to 
challenge the lethargy of spring by a stern reminder of 
the inescapable moral issues at stake in Italy’s crisis. 


Help China now 

Strong appeals for adequate aid to China were again 
voiced by prominent Americans before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee during the past two weeks. 
Among them were Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, William C. 
Bullitt, Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, Gen. G. E. Edgerton and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who wired his views on China 
from Tokyo. Their joint testimony leads to one conclu- 
sion: a purely economic program cannot now prevent 
disaster, but a program backed by military assistance 
has a chance of success. Mr. Bullitt, former Ambassador 
to Russia, the most outspoken advocate of outright mili- 
tary aid to China, stated that in its own interest our 
Government should dispatch its best military man to 
China. Similarly, but in somewhat other style, spoke 
General Wedemeyer, President Truman’s special envoy to 
the Far East last year. American dollars alone cannot 
stop communism, General Wedemeyer warned; if we do 
not help China militarily, we shall later have to pay “in 
blood.” Two years ago, he said, the situation in the Far 
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East would have reacted favorably to purely economic 
assistance; today, Russian-backed Communists are in 
such a position that no relief program is enough. Military 
assistance, however, would not mean sending American 
troops against Chinese Communists; it would mean 
American arms and ammunition, planes and perhaps 
technical personne! on the same scale as in Greece. Such 
measures would ensure a successful reaction to the com- 
munist tide that now threatens to engulf Manchuria and 
the whole of North China. Only a few weeks ago Moscow 
dispatched a new ambassador to Nanking, Gen. Nikolai 
V. Roschin. This seems to indicate that Soviet Russia is 
determined to play an even more active part in the 
Chinese tragedy. If China crumbles, our entire Far East- 
ern foreign policy is in grave danger. In view of this 
fact it is hard to understand Secretary Marshall’s in- 
sistence, as a matter of U. S. policy, on broadening the 
base of the Chinese Government by cooperation with the 
Communists. 


Di Giorgio strike and farm labor 

The Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation symbolizes farming 
on a big scale. The story of its seventy-four-year-old 
boss and owner, Sicilian-born Joseph Di Giorgio, filled 
nine pages of the August, 1946 issue of Fortune. Most 
of the corporation’s nation-wide 26,000-acre holdings are 
located in California’s productive Kern County. Di 
Giorgio ingenuity helped even the desert to flourish. But 
more recently the wealthy grower found that men are 
somewhat more difficult to manage than topsoil. This 
latest chapter of the company’s history began last Sep- 
tember 30, in the Weedpatch Grange Hall, on which date 
the Di Giorgio employes from around Arvin voted to go 
out on strike. Two months of intensive organizing by the 
National Farm Labor Union (AFL) preceded the show- 
down. Efforts to get Di Giorgio to bargain collectively 
had been unsuccessful, so that the status of 1.500 NFLU 
members in Kern County, of whom 858 worked on the 
Arvin Ranch, was imperiled. The five-months’ deadlock 
is all the more puzzling, since the Di Giorgio labor policy 
has never been particularly bad, as the agricultural in- 
dustry goes. Shrewd observers suspect the hand of Asso- 
ciated Farmers, who are known to have anti-labor views 
and to oppose strongly the organizational drive. Even the 
multi-millionaire Di Giorgio would think twice before 
resisting their policies or those of certain California 
banking interests. But whatever the underlying motives, 
the lot of the striking farm workers has steadily deteri- 
orated. At the outset their morale suffered a blow when 
150 imported Mexican laborers were used as strike- 
breakers while they themselves picketed peacefully. The 
hapless Mexicans were later withdrawn by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. But the strike dragged on, Di 
Giorgio capital being adequate to the strain. Signifi- 
cantly, the strikers are no ordinary migrants but one- 
time “Okies” who settled dewn. Many served Di Giorgio 
for over a decade. Various California interests paint 
them as Communists, but the fact remains that the Na- 
tional Rarm Labor Union, their organization, is a clean 
outfit and the logacal alternative to Commie-dominated 


agricultural workers’ groups. Di Giorgio, it is hoped, will 
see the light and accept a bona-fide labor agreement be- 
fore worse troubles mar the California landscape. 


Labor tightens its lines 

Both Houses of Labor are speeding preparations for the 
1948 elections. With the dismissal of Harry Bridges as 
regional director for Northern California, the CIO began 
the disagreeable task of removing appointive officials who 
refuse to accept its policy on a third party and ERP. 
Next of the CIO regional councils to feel the edge of 
Philip Murray’s wrath will be Newark and Greater New 
York. The latter, dominated from its inception by pro- 
Communists, has long needed a de-lousing about as badly 
as any CIO group in the country. Now that the N. Y. 
State CIO has broken relations with the Labor Party and 
established a Political Action Committee loyal to national 
CIO policy, the New York City group is singularly 
exposed to disciplinary action. While the CIO was thus 
busy with spring house-cleaning, the AFL moved to 
tighten and rally its ranks. Worried over the effect of 
public-opinion polls on the Taft-Hartley Act, which seem 
to show that rank-and-file workers are much less opposed 
to the law than are their leaders. the AFL decided to take 
a poll of its own. Ballots were printed last week in labor 
papers from coast to coast, and rank and filers were 
asked to state, secretly, whether they are for or against 
the T-H Act. Returns will be coming in soon, and if the 
recent voting in union-shop elections is any indication— 
in the first four months of the T-H Act, workers chose 
the union shop in all but four of 89 elections—an over- 
whelming majority will be registered as opposed to the 
law. But this will not convince supporters of the T-H Act: 
they want to know the reaction of workers to individual 
clauses of the law, not to the Act as a whole. The theory 
is that many workers who say they are opposed to the 
law actually favor many of its provisions. How much 
substance there is to this belief the AFL poll will not 


reveal. 


Missionary bishop on Latin America 

Maryknoll’s superior general, Bishop Raymond A. 
Lane, is outspoken on the status of religion in the con- 
tinent to the south. Recently returned from a visitation 
of Maryknoll missions in Latin America, the bishop 
summed up his convictions thus: “Unless some of us 
stay up nights and do some hard planning and praying, 
in another generation great sections of Latin America 
may well be counted among the lost lands of Christen- 
dom.” As analyzed by the bishop, the unfortunate situ- 
ation is immediately traceable to an acute shortage of 
priests. (Father John J. Considine, M.M., roughly esti- 
mates the need as 40,000.) But other long-term factors 
are involved. The sad incapacity of the Church to care 
for the people’s needs, especially in rural areas, recalls 
a long story of unfortunate developments, including 
colonial exploitation, recurring revolutions and anti-cleri- 
cal attacks upon religious institutions. But an outmoded 
social pattern unfriendly to vocations is more immedi- 
ately to blame. Says Bishop Lane: 
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The almost total absence of a middle class in many 

areas means a dearth of vocations. There are few 

calls to the priesthood among the wealthy, and liv- 

ing conditions among the poor are so desperate that 

it is almost hopeless to look for them. The conclusion 

is plain: we must help the lowly to improve their lot. 
A number of very urgent needs are indicated. These 


include improved housing, aid to small farmers, coopera- 
tives, schools for the poor, medical care—“all that an 
enlightened Christian conscience prescribes in giving our 
fellow men what the Gospel teaches to be the basic rights 
of all men.” 


Textile profits 

Remember when the textile industry was one of the 
nation’s problem children, with a high rate of mortality 
and wage scales disgracefully below American standards? 
Well, the war changed all that—the war and the boom 
that followed. Today the textile industry is on easy street, 
and if wages still compare unfavorably with the average 
in manufacturing, the same cannot be said for profits. 
Skeptics are invited to write to the Textile Workers Union 
of America (15 Union Square, New York 3, N.Y.) for 
a copy of “The Nation’s Most Prosperous Industry,” a 
report prepared by the union’s research department. 
Total profits before taxes in 1947 reached $2 billion, 
which was equal to the total profits, again before taxes, 
of the industry during the fourteen-year period 1929- 
1942. Profits after taxes were 34 per cent above 1946, 
278 per cent above the 1941-45 average, and 1,199 per 
cent above 1936-39. Profits before taxes represented a 
47.6-per-cent return on net worth (the average for all 
manufacturing was 28 per cent); profits after taxes, 28 
per cent. The industry has in fact made so much money 
during the three years, 1945-47, that its earnings before 
taxes equaled the book value of its entire net worth! 
Expressed in terms of sales, profits after taxes increased 
from 3.6 per cent in 1944-45 to 10 per cent in 1947. 
Although the average hourly wage of production workers 
advanced from 46 cents in 1939 to $1.03 in 1947, the 
worker is actually receiving a smaller percentage of the 
sales dollar now that he did then. In 1939, 23.8 cents of 
every sales dollar went to wages; in 1947, the figure fell 
to 20.2 cents. Over the same period, profits before taxes 
went from 4.6 cents of the sales dollar to 16.6 cents. Put 
in another way, for every dollar paid out in wages, the 
industry made a profit, before taxes, of 82 cents. All 
these figures relate solely to textile mills—the primary 
producers of the cloth and yarn we use. They require no 


comment. 


Social reform and the Italian bishops 

Italians longing for a pre-war status quo must have 
received quite a jolt when the bishops of Southern Italy 
published their recent pastoral on the need for action. 
Practical application of Christian principles in all fields. 
but especially in social reform, was the object of their 
plea. “This is the hour for action,” said the bishops; “we 
must be shaken out of our laziness, out of that state of 
resignation and renunciation in which we linger as if our 
ideals were certain to triumph, independently of what we 
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do.” Sharply pointed were the norms of social reform 
laid down in the joint letter: 
1. Wealth must be made to serve man as an instru- 
ment of his perfection and as a means of reaching 
his supreme end. 
2. Material goods are originally destined for the use 
of all men, because every man, as a being endowed 
with reason, has been given by nature the basic right 
to use the material goods of the earth. 
3. The natural right to private property must be 
understood not as a privilege of the few but as a 
natural right of everyone and must be considered in 
its double role, the individual and social function. 
4. This implies the necessity of a social order which 
prevents the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
the few and makes private property, even if only on 
a modest scale, available to all classes of people. God 
has left the delimitation of private property to the 
industry of man and to the institutions of the various 
peoples. 
5. Each individual has the natural right to earn by 
his work the necessary means of living for himself 
and his family and to promote his perfection and 
betterment. The discipline of labor and the social 
order must be such that the inalienable dignity of 
man is protected, that higher education for the gifted 
children of the working class is made possible and 
that the workers are given access to private property. 
The above may seem axiomatic to those who knew the 
social teaching of the Church. But, unfortunately, too 
few Catholics make a serious study of that teaching; 
fewer still reduce it to practice. Despite the lethargy, and 
to a large extent because of it, the urgent need of social 
action remains the chief contemporary challenge to the 
Christian conscience. In such circumstances, as the Ital- 
ian bishops imply, formulation of a realistic program 
becomes a moral imperative. Excessive conservatism in 
Christian thinking on these matters is a standing invita- 


tion to disaster. 


Second Protestant “Manifesto” 

We confess to a feeling of keen disappointment in the 
second “Manifesto” of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State, issued on 
March 8. Their original manifesto of January 12 was 
answered on January 26 by Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas, O.P. in the name of the Administrative Board 
of NCWC, of which he is the chairman. Now, six weeks 
later, all that POAU has been able to cook up is a low- 
hitting attack on Archbishop McNicholas, based on so 
biased a résumé of the North College Hill (Ohio) school 
case as to seem deliberately deceitful. The rest of 
POAU’s “answer” is similarly inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. It charges that the Catholic Church tried to push 
through a bill giving parity to parochial schools in 
funds allocated. This is false. It charges that the Church 
supports the Taft Federal-aid bill, which allows States 
to share funds with non-public schools. This is false too. 
The Church has been uniformly critical of the Taft bill. 
And so of one after the other of POAU’s alleged facts. 
It is unfortunate that this second “manifesto” is even 
less dispassionate and objective than the first. It takes 
debate on an important question backward rather than 


forward. 
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The first crop of court test cases confidently predicted 
under the Taft-Hartley Act is about to come to harvest, 
with the piquant addition that President Truman, who 
vetoed the bill, must instruct his Justice Department to 
defend the Act with all vigor and honesty. 

The first case to reach a Federal Court will be one 
brought under the provision of the Act which, in its Sec- 
tion 304, forbids a union or corporation to make con- 
tributions or expenditures in connection with a Federal 
election. The case. which was deliberately chosen by the 
CIO, concerned a by-election in Maryland for the 
House of Representatives, in which large quantities of 
the CIO News. endorsing the Democratic candidate, were 
distributed among the electors. Practically at the invita- 
tion of the CIO, the FBI collected the evidence to be 
presented to the Court, and the case will be defended, of 
course. under the First Amendment, guaranteeing free- 
dom of the press and of expression, and section 304 of 
the Act will be attacked as being evidently unconsti- 
tutional. 

It is not clear at this writing whether it can be done, 
but, of course, the unions would like to get out of the 
courts an expression of opinion as to the meaning of the 
word corporation in the Act. Is, for instance, the print- 


ing of an editorial endorsing a Federal candidate in a 
daily newspaper an “expenditure” by a “corporation” 
in connection with an election? It is well known that 
when the Act was being debated several newspapers and 
industrial corporations expressed misgivings on this. 

Another case before the Federal courts in Washing- 
ton involves the provision of the Act which demands 
from both local and international unions an affidavit that 
none of their officers is a communist before they 
can use the services of NLRB. Some very curious things 
are happening in this connection. For instance, in Wash- 
ington the heads of Government Services, Inc., which 
operates government-building cafeterias, have claimed 
that the provision means that it is forbidden to make 
even a private contract unless the affidavit is made. Else- 
where such private agreements are being dubbed “boot- 
legged.” In other places, claims are being made by 
company lawyers that companies and unions are forbid- 
den to bargain collectively except through the Labor 
Board. We have the strange situation of some indus- 
tries actually asking the Federal Government to inter- 
vene in their labor-management relations, in a way which 
most of them hated before. 

These developments are naturally being watched with 
much interest in political circles in Washington, and 
with some anxiety in labor circles. It remains to be seen 
whether any legislation on labor-management problems 
beyond the bare protection of collective bargaining will 
be of much avail for the promotion of labor peace. 

Witrrip Parsons 
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The National Education Association is promoting a 
vigorous letter-writing campaign to push the Taft Fed- 
eral-aid bill (S. 472) through the 80th Congress. People 
are being urged to write to the President and Mr. Taft; 
to Congressman Edward O. McCowen of Ohio, sponsor 
of HR 2953, the House equivalent of S. 472; to Congress- 
man Fred A. Hartley Jr., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; to the Speaker of the 
House, Congressman Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts: and to individual Senators and Representatives, 
asking them to cooperate with the NEA in getting S. 472 
and HR 2953 passed. We suggest that our readers, who 
believe as we do that these two bills need amending so 
as to provide elemental rights to children in parochial 
and other private schools, start a letter-writing campaign 
of their own and state their convictions to the President 
and to Messrs. Taft, McCowen, Hartley and Martin, as 
well as to their own Senators and Representatives. 

>The Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, Auxiliary of San 
Francisco, has been named Coadjutor with the right of 
succession to Bishop Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., of Seattle. 
Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal goes this year to former 
Postmaster General Frank C. Walker, an alumnus of 


Gonzaga University, Spokane, and of the law school of 
Notre Dame. 

P Holy Cross College inaugurated the Fenwick Lectures 
last year to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of 
the transfer of the college by Bishop Benedict J. Fenwick 
to the Society of Jesus. The inaugural series, delivered by 
Jerome G. Kerwin of the University of Chicago, has just 
been published under the title of The Great Tradition: 
The Democratic Idea (New York. Declan X. McMullen. 
1948. 91p. $1.50). Almost simultaneously the second 
series was presented on March 1, 2 and 3 by Charles G. 
Fenwick, chief of the Department of International Law 
and Organization, the Pan-American Union. Under the 
general title of “The Inter-American Regional System,” 
Dr. Fenwick spoke on “The Inter-American System,” 
“Inter-American Law” and “The Inter-American System 
and the United Nations.” 

P On March 11, Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., dean of 
the School of Philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America, delivered the annual St. Thomas Aquinas lec- 
ture at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New 
York, on “The Social Thinking of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
PA $50,000 chair of journalism, named for Joseph 
Medill Patterson, late publisher of the New York Daily 
News, has been established at Fordham University. The 
university expects to announce in the near future the 
appointment to the chair of a distinguished Catholic 
A. Pe¥, 


journalist. 
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Editorials 








United Europe and Africa 


Africa, says Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New York 
Times for March 8, “as should be noted in any vision 
of Western Union, is always in the background of the 
European mind.” The “small countries” of Europe pro- 
ject long shadows when they are viewed in a colonial 
perspective. One of the encouraging signs of vitality in 
the emerging drive for European unity is the indication 
of attention to this colonial perspective, much easier to 
talk about than to grasp in anything like its tremendous 
reality. 

In their recently issued Foreign Aid subcommittee re- 
port on conditions in the United Kingdom, Representa- 
tives John C. Kunkel and Francis E. Walter express the 
opinion that if Secretary Bevin’s hopes materialize and 
the principles of the so-called Dunquerque treaty are 
extended to Benelux in a first installment of a western 
union for Europe, “then presumably the development of 
all Europe’s colonies must come into play.” 

Opening of all colonies to a western European de- 

velopment would tend to make a western union a 

strong and attractive prospect. Furthermore, colonial 

exclusiveness is not compatible with the basic inter- 
ests of the United States in fostering the freest de- 
velopment of world resources. 
American capital is invited to participate in such a colo- 
nial development. 

When Charles de Gaulle proposed at Compiégne, in 
France, on March 7, his idea of an “economic, diplomatic 
and strategic grouping” among the free states of Europe. 
he was careful to observe that it should be “completed 
overseas by attached or associated territories,” and the 
United States would be invited to join in this, as in 
other aspects of “putting our poor world back on its 
feet again.” 

Italy and France, who have achieved a “miracle of 
understanding” in their recent customs negotiations. are 
reported as seeking to extend the miracle to the colonial 
field as well. The idea is that any western union will need 
to take responsibility for any new order to be established 
in Africa. Obviously the Soviet Union is not blind to 
what this means for their expansive plans. If the USSR 
is hoping to pull Italy into its net, it is not so hard to 
see why it opted in February for Italian trusteeship over 
her former colonies in Africa. 

If and when such a Western-Union African develop- 
ment takes place, to whom will it finally be entrusted? 
Tc a joint colonial administration, or to new and broadly 
projected African Development companies? Professedly 
enlightened and benevolent, such companies may still be 
lured by age-old temptations to greed and native exploit- 
ation. This is a question that future months may help 


to clarify. 
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Cincinnati Plan for UN 


When a poll was taken in Cincinnati six months ago, it 
was discovered, so the story goes, that only thirty per 
cent of the people questioned had ever heard of the 
United Nations. We do not believe this figure is any real 
reflection of the average Cincinnatian’s alertness. This 
may be only one more crime committed in the name of 
opinion sampling. At any rate, what may serve as a lesson 
for all of us is what the citizens did after that poll was 
made public. It was a sad day for this country and for 
humanity, they thought, when the people were so little 
interested in battling against war that they didn’t even 
know about the United Nations. National and local or- 
ganizations determined to do something about this. 

There is no space here to give the details of the city- 
wide educational program that ensued to make the aver- 
age man more aware of the United Nations and more 
sympathetic to its ideals. That the Lake Success organ- 
ization has its roots in the people, was the thesis that 
drove them, and there can be no outlook for peace unless 
people are convinced they have a personal stake in its 
success. 

What interests readers of a Catholic review like 
America is the fact that the final episode of this cam- 
paign, entitled “The Drama of the United Nations,” took 
place under the sponsorship of a Catholic institution of 
higher learning, Xavier University, whose president is 
the Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J. It involved the par- 
ticipation of the whole student body but especially of the 
Masque Society and of the International Relations Club 
whose members provided the acting and the research for 
the presentation. The New York Times Magazine, in te- 
porting the event with a two-page spread, styled the 
Xavier presentation, which took place in the University 
field house on February 27 before an overflow audience 
of over five thousand, “an ambitious climax to the Cin- 
cinnati Plan.” 

Catholic institutions are sometimes said to be too much 
aloof from the civic communities in which they operate. 
And Catholics as a whole are often charged with being 
generally in favor of all good public causes but notably 
remiss in supporting specific programs launched in the 
interest of those causes. In the case of the United Na- 
tions it is sometimes said that Catholics can’t be really 
interested in peace if they are indifferent to such imstru- 
mentalities for peace as a world security organization. 

Such things cannot be said of Cincinnati Catholics. 
who patently have not used the defects and weaknesses of 
the infant United Nations as an easy pretext to avoid 
their civic duty to stand in the front line of those who 
want a world of cooperating nations. Xavier's example 
will, we hope, be followed by all Catholic universities. 
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Mary T. Waggamaa, former Associate Economist of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Associate Editor of the 
Monthly Labor Review, has recently been preparing pam- 


Whys and wherefores 





of family allowances 


phlets for the Social Action Depart- 





Mary T. Waggaman 


ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. 





Approximately forty countries have civilian family allow- 
ances in some form or another, according to recent bulle- 
tins of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
These subsidies are supplements in cash or in kind, 
granted to wage- and salary-earners with family respon- 
sibilities. Such additions to the family income were paid 
long before World War I, but the desperately high cost 
of living at the close of that conflict, the consequent 
clamor for wage increases, and particularly the tragic 
plight of workers with large families, gave a tremendous 
impetus to the European drive for these grants. 

In the last few years the extension and liberalization 
of these benefits have been striking, especially in the 
British Empire. Since 1944, family-allowance acts have 
become operative in both Canada and Great Britain. 
Behind the struggle for these allocations are dynamic 
forces, conspicuously the urge for social justice towards 
those who are bearing family burdens, which is reflected 
in one of the synonyms for these supplements—“the 
social wage.” Among other strong motivations are: pres- 
sure for a redistribution of the national income, the ex- 
pediency of raising the power of purchasing essential 
commodities, and the concern of governments over their 
population problems. 

The United States has lagged behind other nations in 
providing civilian family allowances. Some years ago the 
Columbia Conserve Company, of Indianapolis, was ex- 
perimenting with such allocations, as were also two 
higher educational institutions. Certain cities and towns 
have included family allowances in their salary schedules 
for teachers. This country, of course, grants income-tax 
exemptions for dependents, which may be interpreted as 
back-handed family allowances, but which are of little 
or no benefit to parents in the lowest income groups or 
to those in slightly higher income groups who have two 
or more children. 

Further notable progress in the movement for family 
allowances seems foreshadowed because of the interest 
of Senator Robert F. Wagner in these allocations. His 
office staff is now studying the subject, and for the pur- 
pose of eliciting suggestions and criticisms from various 
groups—economists, sociologists, social workers, govern- 
ment officials, churchmen and labor leaders—the Senator 
has indicated that he will prepare an outline of a family- 
allowance bill. 

In the matter of military family allowances, the United 
States’ record is arresting. From July 1, 1942 to April 
30, 1945, the Federal Government disbursed for depen- 
dents of the Army, Navy and Coast Guard personnel a 
sum of $7,063,138,895, including $2,599,590,939 con- 
tributed by the armed forces themselves. 

Family allowances may be broadly classified as fol- 


lows: 


1. Those restricted to public service, including the 
armed forces. 

2. Those provided by private undertakings, jointly by 
the state and private industry, or by the state, private 
industry and the workers. These benefits may be volun- 
tary or compulsory. 

3. Those involving direct family endowment by the 
state. 

Allowances differ from industry to industry and from 
country to country. They may be granted for married 
men, regardless of the number of children; for children 
only—but frequently including illegitimate, adopted and 
foster children, and step-children. These benefits may 
also be granted to wives, sometimes to common-law and 
divorced wives; to women with dependent children; for 
aged parents, for sisters and brothers. The allocations 
may be on an hourly, daily, weekly or annual basis; in 
the form of higher wages, as a percentage of the basic 
wage or as a part of the cost-of-living bonus. It may be 
given te all employes with families or only to workers 
and employes in the lower wage or salary groups; or 
irrespective of the wage or salary. They may be provided 
for all children in the family or begin with the second or 
third child. The number and ages of the children eligible 
for such benefits vary greatly. 

In some countries, notably France and Belgium, equal- 
ization funds for family allowances have been organized 
to spread the cost of these grants over a group or groups 
of employers, in order to avoid the penalizing of those 
industrialists who hire workers with many dependents 
and to obviate any discrimination against the employing 
of men with large families. 

Fathers and mothers who regard their children as their 
most precious blessing cannot but be conscious that their 
young hopefuls are heavy economic liabilities. F. E. 
Andrews, of the Russell Sage Foundation, has brought 
this fact out vividly in his articles on family allowances. 
No less an authority than the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has estimated that the cost of raising a 
child in American families until his or her eighteenth 
birthday, at a $2,500 income level, based on 1935-36 cost- 
of-living figures, is approximately $10,000. (This in- 
cludes cost of being born, interest on expenditures, and 
allowance for loss by death. Public education is as- 
sumed.) If this amount is divided by 18, an average of 
$555 per annum is reached. The former U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics cost-of-living index has been superseded 
by a Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Fam- 
ilies. This new index is far from being strictly applicable 
to the cost of this statistical child. However, in the ab- 
sence of any more satisfactory measuring rod, it may be 
estimated that the rise in this index from 1936 to Novem- 
ber, 1947 would bring the $555 per annum about 66 per 
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cent higher, or to $916. The Metropolitan expert com- 
puters did not attempt to appraise in dollars and cents 
that job of jobs—mother care. 

Even the relief estimate of 1942 for a child about 
eight years of age, residing with a woman without in- 
come in the District of Columbia, was about $433 per 
annum, according to telephoned information from the 
Office of Public Assistance in that locality. The advance 
in the above-mentioned Consumers’ Price Index in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from November, 1942 to November, 1947 
was about 36.8 per cent. While there are potential statis- 
tical pitfalls in such procedure, the application of this 
percentage rise would convert the 1942 estimate into 
$592 for a child dependent upon public funds. 

The latest published sample survey of the U. S. Census 
Bureau on money income in the United States shows 
that the median for males in 1945 was $2,073, the range 
of medians for such males being from $431 for farm 
laborers to $3,244 for people in the professional and 
semi-professional class. How far the upswing of me- 
dian money incomes in 1946 and 1947 will compensate 
for the zoom in the cost of living in these same years is 
a conundrum for government wage and price statisti- 
cians. 

These allocations have had ardent advocates. Eleanor 
Rathbone and the Family Endowment Society in England 
crusaded for the family-allowance principle for more 
than a score of years. It will be recalled that Sir William 
Beveridge included family allowances in his Cradle-to- 
Grave social-security scheme. He looked upon these 
subsidies as “an acceptance of new responsibilities by 
the community.” 

The late Ethelbert Stewart, U.S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics from 1920 to 1932, was “unalterably 
opposed to differential wage rates between the married 
and unmarried,” but favored social allowances which our 
political and social institutions would “pay for the re- 
placement of the race to those who were replacing the 
race.” 

In the Report of the National Resources Planning 
Board, After the War—Full Employment (1942), Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen presents certain income models, and 
states that among the postwar policies these models sug- 
gest is an expansion of public expenditures, including 
family allowances. According to Abraham Epstein, the 
author of Jnsecurity—A Challenge to America (1938), 
the adoption of family allowances “would prove bene- 
ficial from every point of view.” 

After a personal study of family allowances in Canada 
in 1945, Dr. Edward E. Schwartz, Research Director of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau, reported with reference to 
these benefits that there was unanimous agreement. “on 
the improvement of the immediate welfare of children 
in the low income brackets.” Dr. Kerby Neill, in a re- 
print from the Spring, 1946 number of the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors, 
stresses family-allowance schemes as imperatives in con- 
nection with academic salaries. The Acting Director of 
the International Labor Office declared in 1944 that 


“family allowances in some form are widely regarded 
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as a necessary element in any comprehensive program 
to assure a decent national minimum.” At the Interna. 
tional Labor Conference in 1945, at Paris, family allow. 
ances were recommended in the resolution adopted con- 
cerning general social protection of children and young 
persons. 

Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, Director of the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
whose stand on these subsidies has been widely publi- 
cized, said: 

Neither the automatic force of competition nor the 

benevolence of employers has enabled a host of 

adult male workers to rear a family in accordance 

with reasonable standards. . . . The surest immediate 

remedy for this is the family-allowance system. 
At least four Jesuits— 
Rev. V. Fallon, of Bel- 
gium, Rev. Léon Lebel, 
of Canada, Rev. Francis 
J. Corley and Rev. Hubert 
J. Callaghan of the Unit. 
ed States—have given 
serious study to the sub- 
ject of family allowances 
and have also made con- 
structive contributions to 
the literature on these 
grants. Among the con- 
clusions in Father Calla- 
ghan’s Catholic Univer- 
sity doctoral thesis, “The 
Family Allowance Procedure,” published in 1947, are 
the following: 

If the family wage be unattainable, the family allow- 

ance provides a temporary expedient worthy of very 

serious consideration. . . 

The allowance may be the means of providing 
adequate food, clothing, medicine, recreation or edu- 
cation. Indirectly it would release enough of the 
parent’s income to make more children economically 
possible and raise the standard of living of the whole 
family. Finally, this general improvement in family 
living would be reflected in better citizenship and a 
full community life. 

At the National Conference of Catholic Charities in 1946, 
the Right Rev. Monsignor J. Jerome Reddy, referring in 
his presidential address to family-allowance systems func- 
tioning abroad, asked: “Could not our nation sustain a 
further financial load for families who bring children 
into the world? If no higher motive were envisioned, it 
would mean protection in time of war; but it is a power- 
ful argument against sinfully planned parenthood.” 

The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, Epis- 
copal Chairman of the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, holds that “family 
allowances should become a part of our social-security 
program. ... Such a graduated family subsidy can be 
justified not only on the basis of child welfare but also 
on the basis of national prosperity and security.” 

This statement recalls the position taken by the late 
Cardinal Hinsley of Great Britain, who contended that 
family allowances were more necessary for national wel- 
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fare than old-age pensions. “For moral reasons more 
than economic reasons,” he said, “let us get on with the 
job of providing the means of rearing good, healthy 
families. From the sound family will spring a strong 
people.” 

Paragraph 71 of Pius XI’s encyclical, Reconstructing 
the Social Order (new translation), contains the follow- 
ing lines: 

It is an intolerable abuse, and to be abolished at all 

cost, for mothers on account of the father’s low wage 

to be forced to engage in gainful occupations out- 
side the home to the neglect of their proper cares 
and duties, especially the training of children. Every 
effort must therefore be made that fathers of families 
receive a wage large enough to meet ordinary needs 
adequately. 
In closing this paragraph the Pope adds: “It will not be 
out of place here to render merited praise to all who with 
a wise and useful purpose have tried and tested useful 
ways of adjusting the pay for work to family burdens.” 

Included among the objections to family allowances 
are these: their adoption would involve enormous costs; 
such appropriations might well be more advantageously 
used for education and health; these subsidies constitute 
a menace to high ideals of woman and marriage; they 
will tend to increase the number of children in what 
the objectors call “undesirable” family groups; they will 
diminish the father’s sense of responsibility and foster 
paternal laziness; they will not be expended for the chil- 
dren’s real benefit; they will expand bureaucracy; they 
savor of socialism, and consequently may mean the in- 
trusion of the state into family affairs. Space will not 
permit the mention of other like pronouncements, nor of 
replies to the allegations here listed. 

It seems quite generally agreed that one of the major 


The death 


impediments to the advance of the family-allowance 
movement in the United States is the attitude of organ- 
ized labor. However, even a cursory study discloses 
labor’s about-face in regard to these grants in other 
countries, especially where family-allowance systems are 
placed under the control and supervision of the state and 
even directly financed by the government. The trend to- 
wards the state’s assumption of such responsibility is 
becoming more and more apparent. 

In connection with labor’s haunting apprehension that 
family allowances will block the way to wage increases, 
B. Seebohm Rowntree, a leading British industrialist and 
philanthropist, has pointed out that “the level of wages 
is dependent upon the industry’s ability to pay and the 
bargaining power of the employers and the workers at 
the time of the wage negotiations.” It is significant that 
at the World Trade Union Conference in London, in 
1945, the Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and Im- 
mediate Trade Union Demands recommended family 
allowances in a program for social security. 

Over a considerable period of years one of the most 
stimulating of the writer’s various research assignments 
in the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics was concerned 
with family allowances. In view of the existing economic 
disorder, it seems to her that these allowances constitute 
a logical, realistic, although not a wholly complete, an- 
swer to a baffling complexity in that ancient riddle—the 
laborer’s hire. Here and now, however, despite the possi- 
ble super-optimism it may connote, a more enlightened co- 
operation of capital, labor and government, in the not far 
distant future, can be visualized, combined with a peace- 
time utilization of atomic energy, pushing production to 
unimagined peaks and increasing the number of families 
with all the requisites for their children’s welfare. 


Hal Lehrman went to Southeastern Europe toward the close 
of World War II as a correspondent for PM, the Nation 
and the New Statesman and Nation of London. The condi- 

tions he found in Russian “liberated” 





of a Bishop 


Hal Lehrman 


countries are set forth in Russia’s 
Europe, his recent book. 





One bright and sparkling day last October a_horse- 
drawn carriage was making its serene way along a 
Ruthenian road not far from the town of Uzhorod. In- 
side the crowded little coach were two black-frocked 
priests, two seminarists and a full-bearded but youthful 
cleric of distinguished mien wearing the episcopal robes 
of the Greek Catholic Church. 

A Soviet tank rounded a bend in the highway several 
hundred yards ahead and clanked noisily down. The 
coachman pulled up his horse at the side of the road. 
The travelers waited impassively. The tank roared into 
high speed. Suddenly, just before it was about to pass, 
it veered crazily—and smashed head-on into the car- 
riage. 

Two Red Army tankmen scrambled from the cockpit. 
They ran forward. All but the bishop—the priests, the 
students and the coachman—were already dead. The 


soldiers fell to kicking and trampling the man in episco- 
pal garb. Finally, to make certain, they pumped two 
bullets into the head of each of the fallen, then re- 
mounted their tank and clattered away. 

Peasants brought to the scene by the sounds of the 
collision and the revolver-fire stood horrified at the car- 
nage. Someone telephoned the police. Soviet gendarmes 
arrived and made a quick inspection. “It was an acci- 
dent,” they told the crowd. A bystander remarked that 
he had heard shooting. The gendarmes arrested him on 
the spot for spreading rumors. “But I saw the Russians 
fire,” protested another peasant. He was arrested also 
—for slandering the Red Army. 

So died Dr. Theodor Romzha, Uniate Bishop of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine, at the age of 37, spiritual leader of 
some 500,000 Ruthenian souls, hero of the wartime peas- 
ant resistance against the Hungarian Nazis, martyr of 
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his Church’s postwar struggle for freedom from the 
“liberating” Russians. 

When the news reached the bishop’s parishioners, they 
prepared a memorial service. It was banned by the 
Soviet authorities. The country at large remained un- 
aware of the bishop’s death until a week later. Then it 
was announced in a curt, three-line communiqué, which 
concluded: “According to the best information available, 
the tank driver was arrested for speeding.” (According 
to better information, the tank driver was ultimately 
promoted.) The Catholic world did not learn of the 
bishop’s demise until late in November. This writer has 
now received, directly from unimpeachable sources in 
the Carpatho-Ukraine, the first authoritative account of 
Dr. Romzha’s murder and of the events which led up to 
it. 

Between World War I and World War II the Carpatho- 
Ukraine—variously known as Ruthenia or Carpathorussia 
—formed the easternmost province of Czechoslovakia. 
Slavs in America had played a dominant role in creating 
this union. The area’s secession from Hungary was voted 
in 1917 by a majority of the Greek Catholic Carpatho- 
Ukrainians then living in the United States. Under the 
leadership of Georgij Zatkovits, a Pittsburgh lawyer. 
they declared for entry of their homeland as an autono- 
mous territory in the newly-formed democratic republic 
of Czechs and Slovaks. And it was Zatkovits who was 
named the territory’s first Governor. 

When the Nazis dismembered Czechoslovakia in 1939, 
the Carpatho-Ukraine was again overrun by the Hun- 
garian Army. This “annexation” was never ratified by 
the region’s Slav inhabitants. During the war their par- 
tisan detachments constantly and energetically harassed 
Hitler’s Hungarian allies. Dr. Romzha’s piety and zeal 
inspired his countrymen to staunch resistance. In 1944 
the Pope formally acknowledged the 34-year-old pre- 
late’s preeminence among his oppressed people by nam- 
ing him Bishop of the Carpatho-Ukraine. 

In the last months of the war the Czechoslovak Le- 
gion, which had gone to Russia to fight side by side with 
the Red Army, drew closer and closer. The Carpatho- 
Ukrainians waited eagerly for the arrival of their liber- 
ating kinsmen. The tiny territory confidently expected 
thereafter to be reunited with the new Czechoslovakia. 

But the Legion—whose ranks were eighty per cent 
Carpatho-Ukrainian—never arrived on its native soil. It 
was shunted off to another and bloodier part of the 
advancing front, where thousands died. The Russians 
came into the Carpatho-Ukraine alone. 

The reason soon became apparent. The Kremlin had 
determined to take over the liberated territory from its 
loyal ally. When Czechoslovak President Eduard Benes 
arrived in Moscow for pre-victory consultations, he was 
notified that the Carpatho-Ukraine would have to choose 
by “plebiscite” between return to Czechoslovakia or 
“union” with the USSR. 

The startled Benes accepted this plebiscite proposal 
because there was nothing else he could do, in view of 
his country’s dependence on Soviet military power. But 
he was sure that the Carpatho-Ukrainians, who had 
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learned their democracy from the Czechs, would vote for 
return. 

The Russians soon commenced to think so too. After 
three months of occupation, the Red Army’s intelligence 
services and the NKVD reported home that even the 
humblest Slav would vote for Prague in a free referen- 
dum. To avoid such a setback, the Soviets organized a 
“popular demand” for annexation to Russia. 

Town criers were sent around the territory with peti- 
tions. First they called on the children to sign. Every 
child in the destitute villages and hamlets received a 
half-pound of sugar. In the cities each was given the 
sugar and a ticket to the movies. Nearly 100,000 young- 
sters happily scribbled their names on the papers put 
before them. 

A week later, the same summons went out to the 
adult population. The reward for signature was forty 
pounds of corn. Virtually everybody in the country 
needed corn. The petitions mounted high. 

In the end, the signatures 
were collected into two great 
volumes with fime leather 
bindings. A picture painted 
on the cover showed the 
Carpatho-Ukrainian bear 
trying earnestly to get into 
Soviet territory. An inscrip- 
tion said: “The Carpatho- 
Ukrainian people beg Father 
Stalin to liberate them from 
the foreign yoke and take 
them to the bosom of Mother 
Ukraine.” 

The books were duly delivered to “Father Stalin.” 
Photostat copies of this “popular demand” were sent to 
the Czechoslovak Embassy in Moscow. Helpless before 
the obvious hoax, the Prague Government yielded and 
announced cession of the territory to the Soviet Union. 

This done, the Kremlin set itself to “coordinating” the 
spiritual life of its new province. A first necessity was 
liquidation of the Uniate Church, which conducts its 
services in Slavonic but recognizes the supremacy of the 
Pope. For the purpose, Moscow recruited a Uniate Priest 
of Lvov, one Father Gabriel Kostelnik, who abandoned 
his creed in exchange for a bishopric in Stalin’s Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

This worthy visited Bishop Romzha in Uzhorod and 
exhorted him to follow himself into the Russian fold. 
The bishop declined. “I am a Catholic,” he told the 
Soviet agent. “I have sworn allegiance to Rome, and | 
believe in the Holy Church which has survived all at- 
tacks and terrors and against which the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail.” 

Some weeks later, in November, 1946, the Carpatho- 
Ukrainian prelate was locked up by the Soviets in a loca! 
jail. 

The bishop’s faithful remained steadfast. Every Sun- 
day they journeyed from far and wide to pay their 
devotions to him. Behind their religious flags, they 
marched around and around the prison for hours, in 
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silent tribute, unafraid of the Kussian machine-guns 
atop the walls of the jail. 

After two months of incarceration, the bishop was re- 
leased. His reappearance was the signal for nationwide 
demonstrations of joy—with an overtone of protest 
against Soviet persecution. It was clear to the Soviets 
that the only way they might convert the Carpatho- 
Ukrainian people would be to “convert” their bishop— 
or dispose of him. 

Last September, Kostelnik again visited the episcopal 
palace at Uzhorod. This time he stayed two days, plead- 
ing with the bishop to embrace the Russian Church. 
Dr. Romzha was adamant. 

When Kostelnik finally departed with empty hands, 
the bishop summoned his priests and told them: “I fear 
that a perilous path lies ahead. I should not wish you to 


Dr. Morrison and the 
First Amendment: II 


share my fate, whatever it may be. If any of you desires 
to leave me, he is free to do so.” No one stepped for- 
ward. The bishop then bestowed the Apostolic blessing 
upon the assemblage. 

Within a month, Bishop Romzha received a noble ac- 
colade. The town of Veliky Luchky, hitherto his most 
anti-Catholic parish, publicly entreated the bishop to 
take it back. It was a triumph in the history of the 
Greek Catholic Church. 

The bishop prepared himself for the journey to Veliky 
Luchky. The consecration was appointed for October 
25. It was his last exit from the Uzhorod palace. For 
on that day, on the road to Veliky Luchky, Theodor 
Romzha, Catholic Bishop of the Carpatho-Ukraine, was 
ambushed and done to death under the treads of a Rus- 
sian tank. 


This is the second of two articles by Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., in which he compares the expressed intent 
of the framers of the Constitution regarding Church and 
State with the meaning read into the 
First Amendment by some _ worried 





John Courtney Murray 


Protestants. 





I have said something previously about the method 
and tendency of Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment (AMERICA, March 6); 
here I propose to examine the content of the interpreta- 
tion. 

Dr. Morrison begins by stating that the First Amend- 
ment “had in mind” to exclude union of Church and 
State: “The founding fathers were determined that this 
system should not be taken over by the democratic re- 
public they were engaged in setting up.” Our distin- 
guished historian begins, therefore, by ignoring the fact 
that the First Amendment was the act of the sovereign 
States (not of the First Congress, much less of the 
“founding fathers”), and that our democratic republic 
was already set up and functioning when it became law. 

He goes on to say that the “root principle,” and the 
first of the “two distinguishing features” of union of 
Church and State, “consisted in the interlocking of the 
institutional processes of Church and State by law which 
enabled the State to intervene in the affairs of the Church 
and vice versa.” Our distinguished jurist goes on, there- 
fore, to mix up union of Church and State with con- 
fusion of Church and State. This misconception seems to 
be endemic in the American Protestant mind. Finally, 
we are informed that the second feature “inherent in” 
union of Church and State was a financial arrangement 
whereby “the Church derived its institutional or temporal 
support, in whole or in part, from taxes levied on all 
citizens.” This, therefore, is the sort of thing that the 
First Amendment put an end to—reciprocal intervention 
by Church and State, each in the affairs of the other, 
and financial support of the Church by the State. (Ap- 
parently, Dr. Morrison thinks it immediately put an end 
to these things within the States; this is, of course, false.) 
And on the basis of this learned piece of constitutional 


history, Dr. Morrison proposes his test of constitution- 
ality: “If a particular measure involves an interlocking 
of the official functions or processes of the State with 
those of any church by the use of tax funds for the 
benefit of any church, or by the meshing of the diplo- 
matic processes of the State with those of any church, 
or by any other entanglement of their respective func- 
tions, it is unconstitutional.” 

By this test he is able to damn: 1) “bus transporta- 
tion, free textbcoks, free lunches for parochial-school 
pupils”; 2) “the creation of an ambassadorship to the 
papal head of the Roman Catholic Church” (this is 
damned “with emphasis”); 3) “released time for re- 
ligious instruction in public-school buildings”; 4) “chap- 
laincies in the armed forces.” In other writings, he also 
damns tax exemption for churches, church-afhliated 
schools, hospitals, orphanages, etc. The only significant 
thing he leaves undamned is “devotional Bible reading 
and prayer (usually the Lord’s Prayer) in public 
schools”; this, I take it, is a concession to the still 
pathetically current, if somewhat moribund, Protestant 
idea that the public schools are really Liberal Protestant 
schools, wherein a non-sectarian Christianity is by law 
established and subsidized. 

One’s immediate impression of this theory is that our 
Protestant journalist is going the secularist James Madi- 
son one better. Madison’s personal view of the First 
Amendment (revealed in his recently published “De- 
tached Memoranda”) was that it forbade chaplaincies 
in the armed forces, and tax exemption of places of 
worship. The interesting thing is that Madison’s personal 
views are not, and have never been, constitutional law. 
Ir. fact, they have been explicitly rejected by a long line 
of valid governmental acts; it is now far too late to try 
to read them into the First Amendment. If the American 
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people want to bar military and naval chaplaincies and 
tax-exemption laws, they may do so by new constitutional 
amendment; no appeal to the First Amendment will suf- 
fice. Moreover, not even James Madison, in his most 
secularizing moments, conceived the problem of State 
aid to church-affiliated schools as coming within the scope 
of the First Amendment. I shall speak of this later; I 
wanted simply at the outset to register the general im- 
pression that Dr. Morrison’s theory, from the stand- 
point of Federal constitutional law, is revolutionary. 

Let us now look at the theory itself, and try to un- 
tangle some of the multiple confusions that lurk beneath 
its surface simplicity. I shall not delay over the difference 
between union of Church and State (the Catholic theory) 
ana confusion of Church and State (the orthodox Prot- 
estant theory). Anyone will gladly let Dr. Morrison have 
it that the First Amendment forbade on the Federal level 
the confusion of Church and State that had been im- 
ported into some of the American colonies from Prot- 
estant England. The question is, does it forbid union of 
Church and State? At this point Dr. Morrison, who is 
not looking backward into constitutional history but for- 
ward into his private nightmare of a “Catholic-con- 
trolled” country, trips over the camel’s nose and spraw!s 
into a glorious muddle. 

The camel, you remember, is chiefly offensive in that 
it is allegedly seeking to poke its aggressive nose into 
the public treasury by its request for inclusion of church- 
affiliated schools in certain programs of governmental 
aid to education. This is the cardinal thing that must 


at all costs be stopped, for religious reasons. (I leave. 


aside the Taylor mission; every intelligent citizen knows 
that it has nothing to do with the First Amendment, 
though it does seem deeply to stir the “No Popery” 
complex latent in the Protestant unconscious.) The means 
chosen to biock the normal processes of distributive 
justice in the educational field is to lay violent hands 
on the First Amendment, and use it for a purpose alien 
to its original intent. The art of the journalist supplants 
the science of jurisprudence, and by a series of inter- 
Iccking fallacies creates the muddle. 

The ultimate muddle consists in making a constitu- 
tional issue out of what is, under American law, simply 
an issue of legislative policy. And the first step towards 
its creation lies in ignoring the fact that the First Amend- 
ment was the act of the States, and that in ratifying it 
the States certainly did not have in mind to settle, one 
way or the other, either on the Federal or on the State 
level, the problem of governmental aid to education. They 
did indeed effect separation of Church and State, that is, 
they blocked any church from acquiring in national law 
the privileged status of a State Church, whose officers 
would have special civil standing (as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has in England), or whose faith would 
have special civil recognition (as Lutheranism has in 
Sweden, where its profession is required for civil and 
academic posts), or whose laws and discipline would 
be in a special way norms for civil legislation (as in 
Spain, where Catholic marriage legislation is the norm 
for civil laws). Moreover, in outlawing a national es- 
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tablished church, the States retained to themselves and 
their sovereign peoples the liberty to settle, by the politi. 
cal process, the problem of religious establishments with. 
in their own jurisdictions. And historically they exer- 
cised this liberty. Now, however, in consequence of the 
development of Federal constitutional law, this liberty no 
longer exists; it is annulled by the application of the 
First Amendment to the States via the Fourteenth; the 
U. S. citizen now has the right to Federal judicial pro. 
tection against a State “establishment of religion” in 
the native sense of the First Amendment, as described. 

However, the special problem of the relations between 
government—Federal and State—and education conducted 
under religious auspices, which was originally left to the 
area of legislative policy, still remains in that area. The 
“establishment” clause never was, and is not now, rele- 
vant to its consideration. This fact should be recognized 
by anyone not obsessed with camel’s noses, or pet theo- 

ries of national unity and 
—~ the public school as its crea- 
tor, etc. Consider, for in- 
stance, that for generations 
after the ratification of the 
First Amendment the Fed- 
eral Government aided reli- 
gious schools, and still does 
so. Consider, too, that the 
States have traditionally con- 
sidered themselves bound in 
this matter only by their 
own laws, freely adopted 
through the medium of the 
political process. Consider, 
finally, the crucial point—that even the new doctrine 
whereby the First Amendment is transmitted to the States 
via the Fourteenth has not altered, and cannot alter, this 
situation. The reason lies in the Fourteenth Amendment 
itself: one of the traditional “privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States” has been their privilege 
to manage their own educational system, and their im- 
munity from Federal control (legislative or judicial) in 
the matter. The only relevant Federal constitutional issue 
in the case rises from the “free exercise” clause, not from 
the “establishment” clause. 

Here is where the Morrison muddle becomes danger- 
ous. He is anxious to have settled from the top down, 
as a constitutional issue, what the Constitution left for 
settlement from the bottom up, as an issue of legislative 
policy. In principle, he agrees with the Scottish Rite 
Masons and the secularist professional educators who 
would love to see written into Federal constitutional law 
the extraordinary dictum of Mr. Justice Rutledge in the 
Everson case, that a “wholly secular atmosphere” in 
our public schools is “a constitutional necessity.” Not, 
mind you, the result of a social evolution, and the out: 
come of the political precess within the States, which 
has culminated in the secularization of the public school 
by State constitution and statute—that is bad enough. 
But the complete secularization of the public school by 
rigid and radical dictate from nine (or possibly five) 
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men in Washington, that would clap a constitutional 
straitjacket on a system of education whose boast has 
been its freedom and responsiveness to the needs and 
wishes of the local community—that would be very much 
worse. It would destroy the very processes of educa- 
tional liberty which the First Amendment was designed 
to protect. If there is to be talk of subverting the Con- 
stitution, let this manner of subversion, advocated by 
the doctrinaire absolutists in the matter of separation 
of Church and State, be carefully considered. Subversive 
doctrines are indeed abroad when the Supreme Court is 
urged to usurp legislative powers constitutionally reserved 
by the people to themselves. Such is the power to legis- 
late with regard to the relations between government and 
education; this power is not restricted, either on the 
Federal or on the State level, by the “establishment” 
clause of the First Amendment. 

But, our journalistic pleader insists, a constitutional 
issue is involved, for the “establishment” clause forbids 
the “interlocking of the official functions of the State 
with the official or institutional functions of any church”; 
therefore governmental aid to church-affiliated schools, 
in any form, is unconstitutional. To clear up the muddle 
latent beneath this fancy phraseology, let me say three 
things about this alleged test of constitutionality: first, 
it is dishonestly put forward; secondly, it rests on a 
fallacy; thirdly, it is in its wording meaningless. 

It is dishonestly put forward. As it stands, the formula 
is generalized; actually, it covers Dr. Morrison’s private, 
Protestant resentment against the “interlocking” of one 
single function of the state—its taxing power—with the 
Catholic parochial school. But this is dishonest; a gen- 
eralized formula should be given general application, as 
follows. “The all-inclusive function of the state,” says 
Dr. Morrison, “is to make and administer law.” Well, 
the State makes and administers compulsory-education 
laws, and by them it legally recognizes parochial schools 
as agencies wherein these laws may be obeyed. Surely, 
this is unconstitutional; for by such recognition the Stz te 
interlocks its official law-making function with the “in- 
stitutional functions” of the Catholic Church; the Church 
becomes an official educator for the State. Again, the 
State makes and administers educational ordinances, fix- 
ing curricular requirements and _teacher-qualifications, 
giving accreditation, etc.; and these ordinances are ap- 
plied in parochial schools. But here is another “inter- 
locking,” that makes such laws, as applied in parochial 
schools, unconstitutional. In other words, if the “inter- 
Iccking” of the taxing function with the parochial-school 
process is unconstitutional, why are not the “interlock- 
ings” of other functions likewise unconstitutional? It is, 
I say, dishonest to distinguish; for the laws cited benefit 
the Church; without them it would be futile for the 
Church to run schools. 

But perhaps Dr. Morrison is not dishonest. Perhaps in 
his holy alliance with his Masonic and secularist-educa- 
tor friends, he goes right down the line with them. 
Perhaps, like them, he has a camel’s-nose strategy of 
his own. Perhaps his ultimate goal, like theirs, is a mono- 
lithic, completely secularized, government-controlled 


“American” educational system. This, of course, would 
be at the moment slightly too totalitarian for the Ameri- 
can people. Hence the idea is to fracture the constitu- 
tional principle of the freedom of the American people 
to legislate on the relations between government and 
education, at point after point, where the fractures may 
be disguised as “separation of Church and State,” until 
the final happy result is achieved. The agencies of this 
revolution will be our judicial hierarchs, the Supreme 
Court, acting under the political pressure generated, out 
of anti-Catholic feeling and secularist dogma, by “Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State.” The first step will be to secure a 
reversal of the Everson decision and of the Chance de- 
cision; then the School-Lunch Act can be declared un- 
constitutional, as somehow advancing the institutional 
processes of the Catholic Church. Thus it can be grad- 
ually written into Federal constitutional law that the 
parochial school has no right to receive aid. And the 
way will be clear to the next step—to secure a reversal 
of the Pierce decision. That will be the triumph; for it 
will establish that the parochial school has no right, in 
constitutional law, even to exist. 

Dr. Morrison’s “interlocking” test, logically applied, is 
an apt instrument for carying out this strategy. Perhaps 
he is not dishonest. Certainly his Masonic friends are 
not dishonest; their organ, the New Age, has come out 
clearly for a reversal of the Pierce decision, as the way 
to the goal: “the American public school, non-partisan, 
non-sectarian, efficient, democratic, for all the children 
of all the people.” I dare say the New Age is ironically 
delighted to have an ally in the Christian Century. 

I come now to my second point, that Dr. Morrison’s 
test rests on a fallacy. It is the same fallacy to which 
Mr. Justice Jackson succumbed in his dissent in the Ever- 
son case. It consists in the assumption that a church- 
affliated school has the same relation to government 
as the church to which it is affiliated. This assumption 
leads to the conclusion that, as government may not give 
financial aid to the church, so it may not give financial 
aid to the school. But the fallacy of the assumption is 
obvious, if one pauses to consider a simple fact. Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction over the church; but it has 
jurisdiction over the school. The First Amendment pro- 
hibits government from using its powers in the area of 
“religion” (religious belief, worship, practice); it does 
not prohibit it from using its powers in the area of 
education, to the extent of its jurisdiction in that area. 
This fact was very clear to the States that ratified the 
First Amendment; it must be kept clear. It is the essential 
juridical principle that outlaws the constitutional issue 
from this whole vexing problem. 

The State has jurisdiction over education—a limited 
jurisdiction, because the State is not properly an “educa- 
tor,” but a genuine jurisdiction, because the State is 
the promoter and supervisor of education in so far as 
it relates to the general welfare. Now, the State can use 
its powers to support its own interests in any field where 
it has jurisdiction, and to the extent of its jurisdiction. 
Consider, then, the application of this principle. What 
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goes on in church-affiliated schools is education; the State 
acknowledges the fact when it accepts attendance at these 
schools as compliance with compulsory-edacation laws. 
These schools, therefore, are within the legitimate field 
of the State’s jurisdiction, and the State may use its 
powers to support its own interests in them. As a matter 
of fact, it does use its supervisory powers in their re- 
gard; and by the same title it may use its taxing powers. 
(Actually, use of the supervisory power involves some 
expenditure of tax funds; if this is unconstitutional, the 
Masons are well on their way.) 

I have, above, italicized the word “may”; for I want 
simply to dispose of the constitutional issue. If aid to 
church-affiliated schools is to be denied, let the aid itself 
be denied, but not the power of the State to grant it. 
Let the question be put on its proper footing—legislative 
expediency, not constitutional law. Let it be said that 
this aid is financially impossible, politically unwise, edu- 
cationally unsound, socially undesirable—what you will. 
But let it not be said that it is unconstitutional. Appeal, 
if you like, to anti-Catholic prejudice, but not to the 
First Amendment. I have read a lot on the subject, 
and have never seen a convincing argument based on 
the First Amendment. Mr. Justice Rutledge’s dissent in 
the Everson case was the best effort; and it is not con- 
stitutional interpretation but a plea for new legislation. 
Legislation with regard to the relations of government to 
education has changed a great deal in the course of 
American history; and it may well change some more, 
as secularist forces gain in power. But at least it should 
be changed in the future as it was changed in the past— 
through the orderly political process, not through judicial 
dogmatizing on the meaning of the First Amendment. 

This, I take it, is the basic Catholic position in this 
whole matter. We should not so much mind, if the State 
were to say: “We have no money to aid your parochial 
schools.” But if it says, “You have no constitutional 
right to aid.” we object. Our basic contention is not 
for money; it is for juridical status. Our assertion that 
all schools rendering a public service are equal before 
the law, regardless of their religious or non-religious 
character—is it, or is it not, simply a prolongation of 
the assertion that all citizens are equal before the law, 
and equal in their access to the benefits of government, 
regardless of their religion or lack of it? Again our 
contention is not for privilege or power; it is for the 
orderly processes prescribed by the Constitution. And 
since rights and constitutional law are involved, we are 
I think, prepared to be tenacious—the more so in that 
this is not for us simply a “sectarian” issue. Our posi- 
tion is quite simply American and it looks to the free- 
dom of American education and the freedom of the 
American people to organize their education. 

My last point may be briefly made—the formula, “in- 
terlocking relationship,” is meaningless. Obviously, in 
the field of education both State and Church function; 
each has an interest in the child and a certain jurisdic- 
tion over the child—in the one case as a citizen, in the 
other as a child of God. But as long as the State confines 
itself to its proper functions of support and supervision 
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of the child’s education as a citizen. its functions remain 
separate from those of the Church; their jurisdiction 
remain divided and their interests distinct. “Interlocking 
relationship” does not describe this situation; each op 
erates freely, independently, disengaged from the other, 
in its own orbit. There is, if you will, simultaneous fune. 


tioning in a field of common interest. But if you ar 
going to forbid this, on grounds of separation of Church | 
and State, you must forbid the child to be simultaneoush | 


a citizen and a child of God. You must bid him separat, 
himself either from the Church (in a public school) or 
from the State (in a parochial school). Is this what the 
First Amendment means? 

Perhaps it will one day be distorted to this meaning 
I think it quite probable that aid to church-affiliated 


schools may one day be declared unconstitutional. The | 


legal ground for this revolutionary development was pre. 
pared in the Everson case, when all nine Justiccs im. 
plicitly accepted the unproved and self-contradictory as. 
sumption that a church-affiliated school has the identical 
status in law as the church to which it is affiliated; it 
has the negative freedom of untouchability. Moreover, 
the cultural ground for this development has long been 
laid; a century of progressive secularization of American 
society is now bearing fruit in the progressive seculariza. 
tion of our institutions. Finally, there is a group of 
men like Dr. Morrison who are seemingly willing to sel 
the pass. Hence the day is probably coming when a 
school will cease to be a school and become, in lav, 
a church. But on that day law will have ceased to be 
reason and have become will. One need not look forward 
to it as a blessed day for a democracy that boasts of be. 
ing rational. 





Looking ahead 


The problem of raising a family on a slim income, 
discussed from the angle of family allowances in 
this issue by Mary T. Waggaman, will be further 
explored by AMERICA in two forthcoming articles 
—“The Family Wage in Spain,” by William H. 
Feeney, S.J.; and “A Sound Program of Family 


Finances.” by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cissell. 


What is behind the recent Russian currency defla- 
tion and what may its expected results be? In an 
early issue AMERICA will present an article on the 
subject by Dr. Cyril Zebot, who made a special 
study of related matters at the University of Milan, 
and is now in this country. 


Hopeful sign in Germany: The message of Jocism, 
transmitted to German Christian workers by French 
prisoner-laborers in Germany during the war, is 
playing an active part in the reconstruction of the 
German social outlook. A discussion of this devel- 
opment, by Father A. J. Fuhs, a recent visitor to 








Germany. will be published soon. 
— 
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Rousseau and the 
‘‘Social Contract ”’ 


Louis J. A. Mercier 








(Great Books Series: XIII) 


As Montaigne is the first, Rousseau is the second great 
witness to the disintegration of Western thought since 
the Reformation and the Renaissance. Western thought 
reached its highest integration with St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure, who utilized the best pagan thought and 
made the full weight of Christian Revelation bear on the 
problems of the nature of ultimate reality, of the nature 
of man, of his consequent inalienable rights, and of his 
relations to God and his fellowmen, including govern- 
ment. Montaigne lived in the turmoil of the Protestant 
Revolt. The magisterium of Revelation was already 
sapped by private judgment. Renaissance scholarship and 
printing had brought back all pre-Christian thought. 
Montaigne is the first bewildered modern. 

In his study he oscillates between Christianity—which 
he still understands—Stoic pride, skepticism and Epi- 
curean relaxation. The seventeenth century labored at a 
Christian reaction, but it failed. The generation of Louis 
XIV saw the triumph of neo-paganism to an extent often 
not understood. It compromised Catholicism, developed a 
social life subtly erotic, functioned to the advantage of 
a parasitic aristocracy artificially extravagant, under a 
Roman-law-inspired absolute monarchy which absorbed 
churchmen and found in them apologists. 

The result was the upheaval of the eighteenth century. 
Voltaire, the high Parisian bourgeois, behind “the En- 
lightenment” lashed at the Church and Christianity as 
the foes of hedonistic material progress; Rousseau, the 
Genevan plebeian, exalted the people and, to ensure virtue 
to society, finally oriented it toward totalitarianism. As 
Goethe said: “With Voltaire, the old order died, with 
Rousseau, the new began. .. .” 

A good case can be made for the unity of Rousseau’s 
life’s work. Born in 1712, he came out of obscurity in 
Paris in 1750 by winning a Dijon Academy prize for an 
essay on: “Did the development of the sciences and arts 
help to improve morals?” No, answered Rousseau, they 
are born of, and feed on, our vices, and stress the fatal 
inequality of talents. To burn all books, save the Gospels, 
would be a service, for books help change the good and 
simple natural man to the artificial social man. Should 
we then go back to the savage state? Impossible. Let 
then the sciences and arts at least soften the ferocity of 
those they have corrupted. 


Rousseau was his own first convert. He broke with 
the circles he had courted, stressed his Swiss republican- 
ism, lived with a simple servant he had married, copied 
music for a living, refused to be presented to the King 
after having inconsistently written a successful opera, 
went back to Geneva and Calvinism which he had, as a 
youth, abjured for Catholicism, after running away from 
home. In 1755, the Dijon Academy proposed another 
subject: “The Origin and Foundation of Inequality 
among Men.” Rousseau answered: Property. In the state 
of nature men were happy but, when they enclosed land, 
rivalries began. Then the richer, stronger, more intel- 
ligent joined against the poor and weak, and inequalities 
were consecrated by time and maintained by force. 

Back in Paris new friends protected him in spite of 
his constant rudeness. Mme. d’Epinay gave him an 
hermitage on her Montmorency estate near Paris. There 
(1756-57) he ripened his theories, fell in love with his 
protectress’ sister, was dismissed, took refuge in the vil- 
lage, wrote a letter to d’Alembert on the theatre—a new 
occasion to condemn the arts: tragedy flatters dangerous 
passions and comedy derides virtue. Then the Lord of 
Montmorency took him into his own household, and there 
Rousseau brought out his three great works in 1761 and 
1762; New Heloise, which preached the reform of the 
family and of social life; Emile, the reform of the in- 
dividual through education; The Social Contract, the 
reform of the state. 

No man has been more violently denounced ‘than 
Rousseau. Maritain sums it up: “A prodigious perverter 
who gave us that cadaver of Christian ideas the im- 
mense putrefaction of which now poisons the world.” 
No doubt, but nevertheless far from the whole picture. 
Rousseau was often declamatory, but he weaned litera- 
ture from the abstract dryness of decadent classicism, 
and made sentences throb with music as never before. 
He over-sentimentalized nature, but he taught us to see 
it and feel its mystery. His Confessions are often bom- 
bastic and shameless, but he re-opened the whole field of 
personal literature. His denunciations of the arts and 
sciences and of the theatre are extreme, but so are Bos- 
suet’s, and only virulent attacks could challenge the pride 
of the day. 

His New Heloise may be in spots a perverting school 
of romantic love, but the life of the common man is 
opposed to the artificialities of the aristocratic circles, 
the beauties of nature again abundantly revealed, while 
the often ridiculous sentimentality which runs through 
the whole is at least superior to the cynical eroticism of 
the day. Emile, particularly, is full of fallacies, imprac- 
tical, as Rousseau himself recognized; and it is always 
retold how he put his own five children in a foundling’s 
home. He was nevertheless right in cafing for a more 
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natural education of children, for less coercing, punish- 
ing, rewarding, for teaching through experience and the 
utilization of the child’s natural interests, and for the 
awakening of the child’s initiative and creativeness 
through internal motivation. 

Rousseau may have distorted many Christian virtues, 
but at least he attacked many un-Christian and unnatural 
abuses. He cannot be repudiated wholesale without re- 
pudiating most of what we are glad to have become— 
a democracy, for example, communities living a simple 
even if gadgeted life, parents living in comradeship with 
their children. He was the champion of the common 
man when even American colonists despised him. It is 
more profitable to study Rousseau objectively to learn 
the secret of his imaginative and emotional expression, 
and especially to understand how his inconsistencies and 
his contradictions were those of his age. If he misused 
Christian thought, it was largely because he found it al- 
ready distintegrated. We need to study his very failures 
if we would ourselves achieve its reintegration. 

Albert Schinz, in his La Pensée de Rousseau (Alcan, 
1929), gave us the most data for that study. Against 
the undiscriminating denouncers of Rousseau as an an- 
archistic romantic, he shows that Rousseau was really 
constantly torn between his romantic trust in the good- 
ness of nature, a reaction from his Calvinism, and a 
Roman or stoic streak stemming both from his Calvin- 
ism and his early reading of Plutarch. In short, as in 
Montaigne, as Victor Hugo will say of himself, there 
were two men in him—he represented the modern man’s 
perpetual conflict between the drive of a would-be-eman- 
cipated ego toward liberty and license and the awareness 
of the need of some discipline. 

So, as Schinz points out, in his first discourse Rousseau 
extols Roman virtue, and in the second he shifts to the 
exaltation of the supposed original goodness—or at least 
lack of perversion—of primitive peoples. He has now 
rejected the Calvinistic doctrine that man is naturally 
bad, and seeks a basis for human happiness through 
virtue. In New Heloise he complacently describes roman- 
tic love, but he works out a stoic social morality which 
would save his heroine. In Emile, his final and greatest 
effort to systematize his thought, he would procure the 
child’s happiness through the use of his natural interests 
in the development of his powers; but when he comes 
to the need of giving him a moral code, he first tries 
disinterestedness, realizes its inadequacy, and concludes 

with the need of religion. Hence the final profession of 
faith of the Vicaire Savoyard, and his exaltation of 
conscience: “I see God everywhere in His works and I 
feel Him within me.” 

It is against this whole background that The Social 
Contract should be studied. It raises the final question of 
the securing of individual and social happiness through 
order: how far is government necessary and what should 
it be to secure these ends? 

Schinz shows that it is in this work that Rousseau’s 
contradictory tendencies culininate, from its opening sen- 
tence: “Man is born free and everywhere is in chains,” 
to the final chapter in which to secure man’s freedom 
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Rousseau hands him over, bound soul and body, to the 
totalitarian state. 

The problem haunted him even before 1754, as shown 
in an Encyclopédie article on “Political Economy.” In 
that article “the general will” and not “the social con- 
tract” is for him its first principle. But he reflects: What 
will make the individual man sacrifice his particular will 
to the general will, and what will insure the justice of 
magistrates? He now forgets so completely his doctrine 
of the natural goodness of man that he leaves the ques- 
tion unanswered. It is only after 1757, when he returns 
to the subject, that he finally brings in the idea of the 
social contract as a possible basis for ensuring the en- 
forcement of the law. 

This idea was of course not original with him, since 
it had been utilized by La Boétie and Hooker in the 
sixteenth century, by Grotius, Milton, Hobbes and Locke 
in the seventeenth; and, in fact, goes back to the Epicur- 
eans of antiquity, who held that justice was based on a 
social compact entered into by primitive men in self- 
defense and for self-preservation. So Rousseau’s original 
subject appears in the subtitle of what he now calls: 
“The Social Contract, or Principles of Political Law.” 

His first draft shows that his new approach still leaves 
him perplexed. He ventures: “Let all surrender their will, 
their goods, their person, under the contract to the 
general will,” with the implication that each one will 
then obey only himself indirectly and thus retain his 
freedom. But that is not answering the question: will the 
law be obeyed against self-interest? Rousseau then rea- 
sons: “In order that the Social Contract be not a vain 
formula, the state, independently of the consent of the 
citizens, must have some guarantee of their obeying the 
law. Citizens must be made to swear to uphold it.” Even 
then the oath must have a sanction. So Rousseau is led 
to write: “The fundamental pact implies tacitly this en- 
gagement which alone can guarantee all the others, that 
whoever refuses to obey the general will will be com- 
pelled to by the whole body.” 

But the contradictions still stand. As Schinz recalls, 
Rousseau in his first draft had a second chapter: “The 
General Society of Human Kind,” in which he recognized 
that men will not observe, without being forced to do so, 
any clause of the contract working to their disadvantage, 
and a third chapter, “The Fundamental Pact,” in which 
he pretends that they will spontaneously observe the con- 
tract in all circumstances. He had to choose between 
them. Hurried by his printer, he did so by suppressing 
the second. Later he would write: “As for The Social 

Contract, those who will pretend to understand it en- 
tirely are smarter than I am. It needs to be rewritten, 
but I have no longer the strength nor the time to do so.” 

This means that the readers of the final draft of Books 
I and II should not be surprised if they find in them 
contradictions. It also means that, inconsistently with his 
romantic trust in human nature but consistently with his 
realism, Rousseau would finally be led to say not only 
that citizens must be coerced to obey the law, but that 
the law must have a religious sanction. Rousseau’s final 
position would then be that the state cannot subsist un- 
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less the citizens have religious beliefs which will motivate 
them from within to obey even against self-interest. 

Thus did Rousseau come to formulate his “civil re- 
ligion” in Book IV, chapter eight, and that chapter every 
one must read because that is the chapter which shows 
how Rousseau became a fountain-head of totalitarianism: 

There is then a purely civil profession of faith, of 

which the sovereign must fix the articles, not as 

religious dogmas, but as social sentiments without 
which it is impossible to be a faithful citizen or 
subject. . . . The positive dogmas of this civil re- 
ligion are: The existence of a divinity, powerful, 
intelligent, good, foreseeing and providing; an after- 
life, the reward of the good, the punishment of the 
wicked and the sanctity of contracts and laws. 
Rousseau at last had the needed sanction both for 
the law and the contract, but he left it to the state to 
formulate it and to enforce it, and to a state before which 
the individual had no longer any inalienable rights: “The 
State has the duty to banish anyone who cannot accept 
these dogmas, and to put to death anyone who, having 
publicly recognized them, acts against them. He has com- 
mitted the greatest of crimes, he lied before the law.” 
And again: “When the sovereign says: It is expedient 
that you die, the citizen must die, since his life is not 
only a gift of nature but a conditional gift of the state.” 

The present writer treated at length this question of 
Rousseau and totalitarianism in AMERICA (May 15, 22, 
1943). Now, returning to the question at the invitation 
of its Editors, he is even more clearly aware of how com- 
pletely Rousseau’s entire work is expressive of the dis- 
located thought of his time and the consequent conflict in 
his own mind. Rousseau must be granted a genuine 
moral earnestness. He was deeply conscious of the con- 
sequences of the ethos of his day—its sexual laxity, its 
artificial life, the neo-paganism in its art and literature, 
its social injustices—and the general failure, exhibited in 
his own life, to solve the problem of the necessary disci- 
pline of the natural man better than Calvinism allowed, 
but, as he saw him, corrupted by civilization. 

St. Paul had expressed the problem once for all and 
pointed out the remedy: grace through Jesus Christ. But 
in Rousseau’s day the Church and the sects had long 
been at odds over grace and its means; Christ was re- 
pudiated by the Deists, God by the materialists, and 
Rousseau himself saw in Christianity an anti-social force, 
since it “made men indifferent to their own temporal 
good and to the good of the state.” Out of this disin- 
tegration he would at least rescue the thought of God, 
but he did so only to turn God over to Caesar. 

So Rousseau helped to break the link that bound the . 
political rights of man to his God-given nature; and 
the Christian Church with her divine foundation. He 
should then be studied as a witness to the disintegration 
of Western thought in his own age, and as a contributor 
to its even greater disintegration in ours, which has left 
even his Deism behind and believes only, as the later 
so-called “great books” will show, in the evolution of a 
self-existing universe in search of an ever new pragmatic 
morality over which now looms the specter of a world- 
throttling absolute state. 


Lines to my God on His son Patrick’s day 
I 


Mine is no need to search, 

Homeless for the hearth of life, 

For I was made child of the house 

In the dim years e’er Roman might was done. 


The lonely eyes of a man 

Sitting by swine on the cold hills of the north 

Fell on my kinsmen going 

In their swift chariots down the roads that ran to war 
With sunbright hair and laughing eyes 

And unstill hearts. 


The dark eyes of the slave, 

Born in the south across warm waters 

Where the sun lays strong hands on the curved flesh of 
the land 

Maturing the fruit, maturing the olive-skinned people, 

Saw in the fair ones who passed him 

That fire from lands beyond ken 

That calls and climbs to the heart, 

Light that was liquid and liquid emotional fire, 

Tears upon laughter and laughters gracing all pain, 

Like the changeling days of their land 

Where the sun lives on the skirt of the rain. 


Here was a rent in his terror, 

His pain and his fear and his sharp isolation, 
Cleft was the rock of his hatred 

By the seed of a turbulent love. 


Like a pine bole stabbing the crevice 

Searching for room to outspread the green of its mercy 

Grew his need and ache for the priesting, 

The chrisming of hands and the flow of the Spirit within 
him. 

For here, as children in shadow 

But seeing the sun from behind an impassable barrier 

And tasting the light in the core 

Of their high and dignified life 

Dwelt the people with whom he forever 

Would live and love as his own. 


II 
So in the night and the storm 
While the grey rain sagged to the broil of the sea 
And the grey sea pouted, protesting its lash, 
And the two were a turmoil of one, he fled to the land 
no one knows, 
He fled to the Advent of home, the long expectation, 
Where his soul fed on single desire 
And his prayer cried the dawn of that morrow 
When Christ would assume him, and he 
In the curve of his fingers 
Newly cradling the bread, 
Would see at the will of his words, 
Incarnate, the Word. 


III 


Dark stood the land, 
Blind, with stone eyes turned 


North to the Ard Ri’s hill 
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Where the last flame in Eire whimpered alone, 

When eroziered and mitred in God, 

Blessed and sent forth, 

Having come back the ways of the sea, 

The cold grey-green roads to the north, 

Raveling the skein of his going, 

The flight that was fury of love, 

Love, the spendthrift of years, 

Drew its own to itself and brought him again to his land. 


Gladsome his heart and eager the work of his hands, 
Like a man who has strength far stronger than death, 
As he piled on the salient hill 

A pyre massed for the gods 

And laid to its towering throne 

The brand of his challenging Faith. 

No tremble of fear, 

No touch of recoil, 

As the flame roared in torrents to heaven. 

Unleashed from his hands 

To cry to the druids and kings 

The shout of salvation, 

While they, white-robed, gold-crowned and strong 
Watched with a knowledge like ebon 

The death of their gods, 


Their lurid and terrible going. 


Then, as dawn stood in the notch of the hill, 

And the black smoke curled in the wind, 

Drifting in forecast over the land 

He vested in joy 

To go in to the Mass of his heart, 

Whereat Christ appeared in our midst 

In the sweet morning, the early innocent light. 

In His Easter of triumph, His conquest by glory of Eire. 


IV 


Vested in green, the color of Trinity time, 


We carried him over the world 

And good sons and wayward have loved him, 
Patrick, firm bishop, 

Who shepherds the flock of his purchase 
Bought on the wilds of Lough Derg 

Over the steppes of the ages 

Bleak with the crab grass of exile 

And lashed with the rain-winds of sorrow. 


For he founded our feet on the Godhead 
Giving us symbol of shamrock 

Token and wonder of Trinity 

Where God speaks to God as an equal 
And each is in essence the all. 

And he gave us a refuge in heaven 
Where Mary sits crowned on her throne 
Robed in all flesh as her glory 
Gold-scarlet with pain and with joy 
Whose face of a mother is toward us 
Embracing all men in her love. 


V 
The saints of our race have proclaimed him, 
Brighid, and Brendan and Colum; 

And the overfull seine of the sinners 

He caught from the flood-run of death, 

(Me quoque) are thankful and joyous 

To join in the anthem today. 


It is just that the good things be feasted 
And the best of our life rests in this 
That Patrick with courage and mercy 
Brought us into the household of Christ. 


So with echo of ancients we sing it 
Today on his day in the year: 
Blessed be God in his faithful son Patrick 
Apostle of Erin and saint. 
MarGaRET DEVEREAUX Conway 





Books 








Poet excels as critic 





LITERARY CRITICISMS BY 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 





Newly Discovered and Collected by 
Rev. Terence L. Connolly S.J., Ph.D. 
Dutton. 617p. $12.50 


This new volume of Francis Themp- 
son’s work—the first in thirty-five years 
—reveals him as a man of extraordin- 
arily diversified interests. It contains 
eighty-eight of the nearly 300 uncol- 
lected articles known to have been writ- 
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ten by Thompson during the last dec- 
ade or so of his life. These deal with 
an astonishing variety of English 
literary figures from Elizabeth to Vic- 
toria, include many dissertations on 
French, Irish, Italian and American 
writers, and also offer some lively, pene- 
trating and at times humorous com- 
ments on various other subjects of a 
literary, esthetic, biographical or re- 
ligious nature. 

But more remarkable than diversity 
of subject matter is the prevailing 
depth and soundness of critical judg- 
ment which these essays exhibit. Few 
there are which do not have the ring of 
true coin, even though they were 
penned almost half a century ago. 
Thus, Browning is characterized as “a 
psychological casuist,” subtle, rather 
than profound, lacking spirituality and 


1948 


defective in form; yet, withal, “he did 
arrive at poetry’—a conclusion which 
neither Henley nor Patmore conceded. 
Tennyson’s chief merit, Thompson as- 
serts, is his ability to express “external 
loveliness, whether of nature or ro- 
mance, with beautiful perfection. It 
may not be the greatest thing a poet 
can do,” he concludes, “but to the poet 
who can do it greatly, I see not how 
we can deny greatness.” Again, he finds 
the art of Poe’s tales of preternatural 
experience “admirable in its sureness 
and delicacy. The imagination has 
seized these things of beauty and ter- 
ror... with the closeness of a dream; 
and there is no closeness . . . so ap- 
palling. The scope is strange and nat- 
row, but the mastership is absolute.” 

Equally notable is the critic’s cath- 
olicity of taste and the felicity with 
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whioh he expresses it. Wherever he 
fnds beauty, even in writers whose 
spirit is actually hostile to his own, he 
responds—often so sensitively that his 
prose echoes the work he discusses. 
Early in Yeats’ career, Thompson sus- 
pects his mysticism, so alien to his own, 
yet he finds that the highest work of 
the young poet “stirs echoes in the 
imagination which reverberate to the 
dimmest verges of consciousness. . . 
The words seem to awaken a series of 
answering harmonics, which are lost at 
last on the other side this life.” 
Similarly, though he finds Maeter- 
linck’s mysticism “does not go far,” he 
praises “the style of an exquisite ar- 
tist. . . . His language, flower-like, is 
ever turning towards the light.” He can 
find a word of high praise even for the 
decadent D’Annunzio, “master of un- 
questionable genius in a very question- 
able school.” whose play, The Dead 
City, “palpitates with a deadly beauty, 
a mortal and ruinous loveliness, which 
shines as putrescence shines.” Again, 
he finds a line of Alice Meynell’s poetry 
“like the sound of distant waters flow- 
ing under ice by night.” And Byron’s 
Don Juan is “table talk,” 
the finest m the language. .. . It 
bursts into poetry, as such talk 
will; it is wilfully and abundantly 
changeful; the white-hot outburst 
is cooled by a gibe; the expected 
climax is delayed by a caprice; 
and the torrent rushes headlong or 
whirls idly. but always with the 
strength or restraint of a great and 
whimsical whole. 
Thompson’s sympathies are as deep as 
they are wide: his understanding is 
rooted in a profoundly honest and hu- 
man compassion nourished by hard ex- 
perience. “Why.” he asks, apropos of 
Don Juan. 
why will men not willingly let die 
a poem so charged with irreverence 
for things above and contempt for 
things below? Is it not because we 
all savor Byron’s opinions in mo- 
ments and crises of our lives and 
are pleased to find them finely 
phrased and linked to a splendid 
personality? . . . Few men shape 
their lives by a steady compass. 
Faith they must have, but a secret 
loyalty to the truth forbids them 
ever to lose touch of doubt. 
Again, discussing Burns, he minimizes, 
without condoning, his “career of se- 
duction,” observing that the peasant 
girls of Burns’ society “did not need 
much seduction.” Then, referring no 
doubt to his own days in the London 
tlums, he adds: “The reviewer has 
lived intimately in contact with a type 
of peasantry strongly analogous to that 
described by Burns. Mr. Henley .. . 


hardly realizes the extent to which such 
girls’ sensibilities are dulled in these 
matters.” He pursues his reflections to 
an honest and a generous conclusion. 
Burns, he says, 
had all the finest instincts and im- 
pulses that human nature could be 
endowed with. If they had been 
accompanied by mental force, he 
would probably have been a great 
saint, but a very poor poet ... but 
drinking life to the very lees 
. . . led him to understand the 
whole gamut of human emotion. 
His example is not set up for imi- 
tation; and yet, looking back and 
comparing the fruit with the plant, 
we find that they are one and in- 
divisible. It was his keen sympathy, 
combined with experience, that 
made him . . . a singer of “the 
loves, the ways of simple swains.” 
Yet neither breadth of sympathy nor 
depth of compassion dulls his critical 
honesty. Although he is prevailingly 
kind, he metes out occasional censure, 
usually gentle, sometimes barbed, but 
always without respect of persons. He 
demonstrates with apt quotations how 
Milton, pioneer in English prose, failed 
to establish workable patterns for his 
successors because he tried to impose 
on English a Latinization alien to it. 
He notes the lack of organic unity in 
Wordsworth’s work; estimates his best 
poetry as “an extraordinary intermix- 
ture of superb felicity and prosy twad- 
dle,” and all his later work as “goody- 
goody twaddle.” 





Tennyson, too, he observes, “did not 
recognize when the hour had come for 
silence”; and he considers that his 
best work was composed prior to The 
Princess; that after the Jdylls “the rest 
is dying embers.” He scores not only 
the “shallow . .. philosophy” of Jn 
Memoriam, “which did much to make 
it popular,” but also “the pose otf per- 
petual intensity” which suggests that 
“the poet is laying out his capital of 
grief to the very best interest.” Again, 
he complains of George Meredith in 
his ode on the French Revolution, with 
“lines blocked, immobile, inffexible, 


with needless rubble of words, or whir- 
ring all ways like snapped and disin- 
tegrated machinery.” He thumb-nail 
sketches Paul Elmer More as “one of 
the immense number of men who do 
not know what they like, or if they like 
a thing cannot like it heartily, and go 
about the world trying to be inter- 
ested.” And the plagiaristic Lewis 
Morris is excoriated as “a barrel-or- 
gan Tennyson with his apish Muse 
chattering on his shoulder,” offering 
the reading public, in his Vision of 
Saints “a select assortment of tinned 
saints, packed layer on layer like sar- 
dines in his demulcent numbers.” 

Space limitations do not allow fur- 
ther consideration of this extraordin- 
ary work, and what has been written 
can only faintly suggest the varied 
riches in this volume. Suffice to say that 
Father Connolly’s devotion and dis- 
criminating taste have produced a tre- 
mendously important contribution to 
our knowledge of Thompson, not only 
as a writer, but also as a man. For his 
qualities as a critic reflect the distinct- 
ive fabric of his character. Writing of 
others, he reveals himself, and no 
passage of this book seems better to 
sum up his own and, indeed, every true 
Christian’s spirit, than what he wrote 
of his kindred soul, Alice Meynell: 


To have done worthy work, and to 
know this; leaving the work to 
Him who also knows this; to rest 
content, even in a little ignorance 
of how far one’s work is worthy; 
to discern that not the spade is 
fashioned for honor, but the gar- 
den it tilled, and the gardener who 
tilled with it—this is to be more 
than a poet, more yet than one’s 
poetry; this is to have compassed 
greatness, being oneself greater 
than the greatness. 

Feirx DoHERTY 


Father of the Constitution 





JAMES MADISON, THE NATIONAL- 
IST: 1780-1787 





By Irving Brant. Bobbs-Merrill. 418p. 
$6 


It is almost seven years since the last 
volume of Mr. Brant’s exhaustive study 
of James Madison appeared. The pres- 
ent volume devotes over four hundred 
pages to the short congressional career 
of the young Virginia statesman and, 
while it shows evidence of thorough 
and careful research into the problems 
confronting the founders of our coun- 
try, and sets forth those problems in 
full detail, it is more a history of the 
activities of Congress and the Virginia 
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Assembly than the story of James 
Madison. The author’s complaint that 
former biographers have made Madison 
“a disembodied brain” can to some ex- 
tent be applied to his own work. There 
is little mention of anything aside from 
the congressional activities in which he 
took part, a few pages on an abortive 
romance and a bit of land speculation 
in the Mohawk Valley; these are all 
that would prevent the book from be- 
ing entitled “A History of the Conti- 
nental Congress.” 

Madison is presented as a strong be- 
liever in national unity and the suprem- 
acy of Congress over the States, and is 
shown championing this view in every 
debate which arose in Congress over 
finances, taxation, commerce, the Army, 
relations with foreign nations, peace 
terms, the Western lands and the inter- 
pretation of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. These and other problems con- 
fronting Congress are all treated in 
such complete detail that Madison is 
usually lost sight of among the crowd 
of provincial egoists, greedy specula- 
tors, generals, statesmen and intriguing 
foreigners who helped or hindered the 
birth of our nation. Much of this con- 
fusion and lack of proportion is due to 
the fact that the book covers such a 
brief period of Madison’s life, and we 
will, no doubt, get a clearer picture of 
the Father of the Constitution when the 
whole work is completed. 

The years covered by the present 
volume, while few, were crowded and 
important ones for Madison, and for 
his country as well. His four years in 
Congress saw the adoption of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation and the end of 
the War of Independence; they were 
filled with panicky efforts to ward off 
financial collapse, to solve the vexing 
questions of commerce between the 
States and the Western lands, to keep 
a starving, unpaid army in the field, to 
win French help without too much 
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French interference, and to keep some 
kind of central government alive in 
face of the jealousy and _ rivalries 
among the States. 

Plunged into the midst of such con- 
troversies, and seeing at close hand the 
weakness of the Government and the 
dangers which threatened it, the shrewd 
and practical Madison soon became an 
advocate of a strong Federal Govern. 
ment and the subjection of the States 
to the authority of Congress. However, 
he was no idealistic fanatic but rather 
a clever and wily politician content to 
advance slowly, avoiding clashes over 
unimportant details, yielding when the 
case was hopeless, patient in reconcil- 
ing opposition, adept in the art of log. 
rolling, and not the only statesman in 
history readily “to seek constitutional 
authority for what he wanted to do.” 


The thoroughness with which Mr. 
Brant goes into the details of the prob- 
lems and controversies of that day 
makes his book invaluable as a refer- 
ence and emphasizes the often-forgotten 
fact that the ideas and principles em- 
bodied in our Constitution were not a 
complete break with the past, spring- 
ing suddenly from the minds of the 
members of the Convention of 1787, 
but had been slowly and confusedly 
hammered out during the preceding 
decade, as harsh experience drove 
home the lesson that peace, security 
and liberty could be secured only by 
subordinating local jealousies, preju- 
dices and advantages to the common 
good. 


We see among the “Founding Fath. 
ers,” not only able and high-minded 
statesmen, but incompetent busybodies, 
greedy profiteers and unscrupulous pol 
iticians; though the author has a ten 
dency to place in the latter groups any 
one who disagreed with his hero. The 
long-drawn-out wrangle over the terms 
of the peace settlement, with each State 
trying to secure as much local advan 
tage for itself as possible even at the 
sacrifice of its neighbors’ rights and in- 
terests, the pressure exerted by France 
and Spain, read curiously like the his 
tory of the past two years, showing 
that it is always easier to start a wal 
than to end one. 


Anyone interested in the origins of 
our Government, as well as every stu: 
dent of American history, will find this 
a valuable and instructive work; it is 
really a “must” for high-school and 
college libraries. And let us hope that 
Mr. Brant will not keep us waiting 
seven more years for the third volume. 


F. J. GALLAGHER 
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THE SAINT AND THE DEVIL 





By Frances Winwar. Harper. 303p. 
$3.75 

This biographical study in good and 
evil, personified by Joan of Arc and 
Gilles de Rais, is an objective chronicle 
of the principal events in the life of 
the Maid of Orleans, followed by a 
briefer treatment of the unspeakably 
evil career of a Marshal of France who, 
having fought valiantly in the company 
of Joan, subsequently became an in- 
strument of Satan and, having repented 
of his crimes, was, like Joan, burned 
at the stake. 

In the fifteenth century it seemed as 
if Good and Evil had made of France 
a testing ground. In that desolate, tor- 
mented and occupied kingdom, the 
champions of Good and the cohorts of 
Satan had fought for final victory. Who 
had triumphed? 

Looking back over his long and trou- 
bled reign, Charles VII might well 
have thought that, although much good 
had come of the struggle, much still 
remained to be done. France had suc- 
ceeded in breaking the English grip on 
the country but at the high price of 
destruction, ruin and death. What had 
principally been plucked out of the 
carnage was the soul of France, and 
that had been due largely to Joan. 
France had found her soul; the future 
was bright with promise, if France 
remained true to herself. 

The soul of the king, however, was 
wracked by an incurable and indefin- 
able malaise. He had not seen with his 
own eyes the glow of the pyre in the 
Rouen marketplace. The event had been 
reported to him, and his conscience, 
shortly before his own passing, was 
heavy with the memory of an old in- 
justice that he had done so little to 
avert. He remembered Joan as a girl 
of seventeen. She looked little like a 
girl in her men’s clothes, with her hair 
cropped round the head in the fashion 
of his youth. One might have mistaken 
her for an overgrown page or a too- 
young squire, had it not been for the 
look in her eyes, her voice that spoke 
to him of heavenly voices, her manner 
that proclaimed her as an emissary of 
the King of Heaven. 

Despite all obstacles, the King of 
Bourges had become King of France. 
There had been hesitations and court 
intrigues, postponements and _procras- 
tinations. There had been hard fighting 
and victory. The victories had not been 
followed up speedily, and in the end 
the Maid of Orleans had been captured 


by her enemies. She had been badg- 
ered, mocked and grievously tormented, 
finally condemned to the prolonged 
agony of burning. 

A companion of Joan met a similar 
death on a pyre in Nantes. He was 
Gilles de Rais, the handsome and ac- 
complished, the brave soldier and dis- 
penser of fantastic largesse. When 
hardly more than a boy, Gilles had 
won distinction in the service of the 
Duke of Brittany. At a time when all 
seemed lost, he had come to Bourges 
with the retinue of an emperor, bring- 
ing men, arms and money to the cause 


of France in a war that was already 
reckoned by generations. He had fought 
side by side with the Maid and had 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
siege of the Chateau de Lude. For it 
was Gilles de Rais who single-handedly 
had overcome the English Captain and 
had led his men, all as young and reck- 
less as himself, to the victorious attack. 

After the death of Joan, the soul of 
Gilles became possessed by evil, by 
such abominable evil that even today 
one cannot read his indictment without 
a gruesome shudder. Gilles was tried 
and convicted, yet before his death he 
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This book grew out of the author’s unsuccessful search for a work which 
would list under key topics a large number of well-chosen texts from 
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writers down to our own generation. 
real lacuna in our spiritual literature, coupled with several years of 
patient research, resulted in the present very practical and useful volume. 


Preachers and public speakers in particular will be delighted to possess 
a book which in a few minutes will enable them to corroborate their 
thoughts with an array of the most inspiring texts. The texts chosen 
by the author are refreshingly brief and inspiring, and naturally invite 
the reader to reflection and meditation. 
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The Catholic Lending Library of Hartford, 
Inc., selects as its choice of the ten cw- 
rently available books which have proved 
over the years to be of most lasting value, 
the books listed below. The roster of re. 
porting stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this individual 
report spots books of permanent interest, 


The asterisk indicates that the boak ha 
appeared in the Book-Log’s monthly report, 


1. The Good Pagan's Failure 
Rosalind Murray 
Longmans, Green 


2. The Labyrinthine Ways 
Graham Greene 
Viking 


3. Edmund Campion 
Evelyn Waugh 
Little, Brown 
4. Autobiography 
Eric Gill 
Devin-Adair 


5. Secrets of the Saints 
Henri Gheon 
Sheed and Ward 


6. Companion to the Summa* 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward 


7. Saint Therese of Lisieux 
Autobiography 
T. N. Taylor (translated by) 
Kenedy 


8. St. Thomas Aquinas 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
Sheed and Ward 


9. Map of Life 
Frank Sheed 
Sheed and Ward 


10. Marriage and the Sex Problem 
F. W. Foerster 
Lippincott 
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Little Fu 
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Macmillan. $2 
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The Bears' Famous Invasion of Sicily 
Dino Buzzati 
Pantheon. $2.75 
OLDER BOYS: 
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Watch for a Tall White Sail 
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repented of tie numerous crimes and 
asked prayers fer his soul. 

Miss Winwar presents a competent 
and colorful portrayal of the age of 
Charles VII of France, but without that 
inner grasp of the subject that is so 
important in the interpretation of the 
extraordinary career of the Maid of 
Orleans. Whether this generation should 
be reminded of the later infamies of 
Gilles de Rais is, perhaps, a moot ques- 
tion; but Miss Winwar has dealt with 
this horrifying figure with commendable 
restraint. Joun J. O'Connor 





THE COURSE OF IRISH VERSE 





By Robert Farren. Sheed and Ward. 
171p. $2.50 


That Mr. Robert Farren wrote’ first- 
rate poetry was amply demonstrated 
by This Man Was Ireland and Rime, 
Gentlemen, Please. In The Course of 
Irish Verse Mr. Farren, who is a di- 
rector of the Abbey Theatre and Dep- 
uty Director of Broadcasting for Radio 
Eireann, also writes good history and 
supremely good literary criticism. In so 
far as his luminous new monograph is 
history, it traces the evolution of Irish 
poetry in English from “the dear little 
shamrocks and the whiskey whoopee,” 
through Allingham and Ferguson, and, 
later, Yeats and Stephens, to the pres- 
ent day of Clark and Higgins, when 
Irish poets are become something much 
more than merely “John Bull’s Other 
Rhymers.” This thesis does not commit 
him either to a blatant nationalism in 
behalf of Eire’s muse or to an antagon- 
ism against the broad reaches of Eng- 
lish poetry, for which, instead, he re- 
veals an abiding affection. Only, like a 
great Sassenach named Chesterton, he 
believes in literary separatism “because 
it is the habit of all healthy nations”; 
because Irish poetry must repose on 
“immersion in Irish life; suffusion by 
Irish life; reaction on Irish life—and 
finally, a reaching from Irish life to 
the universal.” 

Mr. Farren does not succumb to the 
temptation which almost invariably be- 
sets post-revolutionary generations; 


namely, to vilify and denigrate the im- - 


mediate past. For him Easter Week is 
still a holy time. It brought to a burn- 
ing point in the flames of Dublin Post 
Office the immemorial and essential 
Irishry that had earlier burned in Gaelic 
poetry but never, before this century, 
in Irish verse in English; though Man- 
gan, Allingham and Ferguson had 
shown themselves impressive precur- 


.sors. A “terrible beauty” was born for 


Yeats’ generation. One of the most pas- 
sionately lyrical of European peoples 
began to write greatly in English verse; 
and the rich harvest is not yet fully 
reaped. 

As criticism, The Course of Irish 
Verse is excellent throughout. No one 
has written better than Farren on Yeats 
and Synge, nor so well, one makes bold 
to state, on Higgins, Clarke and Colum. 
Mr. Farren is a Catholic, but, as an 
Irishman, he mourns the absence of 
great Orange song. Perhaps his thren- 
ody is not altogether necessary. He 
forgets the fife-music mixed with thun- 
der of one of his own impressionistic 
quatrains in Rime, Gentlemen, Please. 

Cuarves A. Brab: 


The Word 





PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


2. God the Father. When a Catholic 
speaks of God, he says to Him, Father; 
and since the second century when he 
speaks of the Church, he calls her 
Mother. No doubt the terms are poet- 
ical and moving, but they may seem 
a little strange. I should like to peck 
at them a bit, just to discover the solid 
kernel beneath the glossy surface. 

Many people may fail to see any 
problems in them. They are sound cur- 
rency. Everybody, among the faithful. 
seems to accept them like bullion, with- 
out any question. 

Yes, like bullion, without much ado 
and without looking too closely. For a 
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by CLAIRE 
HUCHET 
BISHOP 


That France is alive—spirit- 
ually, economically, socially 
—is made quite evident in 
this first-hand account of 
what has been happening 
abroad in the minds of the 
people. It contradicts, 
authoritatively, the reports 
of fly-by-night visitors and 
counteracts ordinary news 
which seems to indicate 
that only communism is im- 
portant. 


$3.00 
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Thus spoke the radiant Lady 
of Fatima to a second Berna- 
dette still living. This vividly 
dramatic book about her six 
apparitions to three Portuguese 
children in 1917 is based on 
accounts by eye-witnesses. As an 
historic fact, this story is vitally 


important to every person in 
the world. For the Lady warned 
that unless her wishes were car- 
ried out, every country in the 
world would be overcome by 
communism in some form. #1 
best-seller in the Catholic field. 


OUR LADY of FATIMA 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


MACMILLAN 
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Father Barberi was the ardent Passionist 
priest who received John Henry Newman 
into the Church and who spent himself 
ministering to the Oxford converts and 
the multitude of destitute Irish who came 
to Englend after the great famine. A 
fascinating portrait of a most appealing 
subject. 


March selection of 
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moment, let me play the part of a* 
“devil’s advocate.” As in the old say- 
ing, the devil is a juggler. He has a 
knack for playing on halftruths. Using 
only bare lies, he couldn’t carry his 
business very far, and would go bank- 
rupt. 

What then, does the devil say about 
the Father? 

I take my cue. You say that God is a 

Father. But where do you discover in 
His work—nature—any fatherly fea- 
tures? All the sorrows, all the tears of 
mankind are completely ignored by na- 
ture. Nature is heartless. Nature never 
forgives. Nature is indifferent to intui- 
tions. She knows only the results. Na- 
ture takes no heed of justice. She treats 
in the same way the wicked and the 
just. Morals are strictly foreign to the 
realms of physical, astronomical, chem- 
ical or meteorological laws. Nature is 
never kind, but just blind. Do you be- 
lieve that nature would pity the poor 
widow and stop her cancer because she 
is necessary to her children? Nature 
goes her way and kills the widow mer- 
cilessly. Nature is deaf to the voices 
of the mariners, tossed and lost on the 
high seas in a gale. She drowns them 
all, very calmly. Where is the Father 
in all that? Don’t say I am complain- 
ing and whimpering. I take stock of a 
situation, and I draw the inescapable 
conclusion. You may say that God com- 
mands completely this fatherly force; 
but it is more than a challenge, it is 
unbearable nonsense to assert that 
through His work, nature, we can catch 
a glimpse of any fatherly smile. 

To tell the truth, I reply I have often 
thought about it, and I must confess 
that the only escape, not to say the 
only answer, was for me to enshroud 
the whole question in the great mystery 
of divine purpose. But that is enough. 
It looks dangerously like a surrender. 
The real answer is not there, but in 
the other half of the truth, the half 
the devil didn’t speak of. 

What do you mean? 

Listen. It is not entirely true that 
there is no heart in nature, since man 
is part of nature. The heart of the 
world beats in the breast of man, and 
nowhere else; and the knowledge, the 
science, of the world is stored in his 
brain; and the justice of the world 
springs from his very soul, and the 
weapons to uphold this justice are in 
his hands. Kindness, mercy, forgive- 
ness, courtesy, friend-ship, art, science, 
justice, morals, prayer, religion, holi- 
ness, are not bare products of nature; 
they are human achievements and, as 
soon as man slackens his effort, that 
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entire fabric falls to the ground. Na- 
ture is only a workshop; we, the men, 
are the workers. Nature is just like a 
fiddle or a bagpipe; you call them 
musical instruments, but they know 
absolutely nothing of music. They are 
unable to strike a note. They are dumb 
and deaf, just like the world of nature. 
Nevertheless, let the bagpiper or the 
fiddler come, and you will enjoy hu- 
man music. Let man take hold of heart- 
less nature. We are the artists of the 
Cosmos, for better or worse. Nature 
won’t spare the poor widow with her 
cancer, but the surgeon steps in and 
says: she won’t die. The skill, the 
resolution, the kindness of man are the 
instruments of God. The features of 
the Father appear only through the 
features of His sons. Man is endowed 
with the formidable power to make the 
earth the sublime anteroom of Paradise 
or a suburb of hell. 

I hope, says my listener, you will 
return to this topic. It looks like a 
splendid puzzle. 

Pierre CHartes, S.J. 


sNivarlane 








THE HALLAMS. Ethel Griffies, who 
earlier in the season gave a brilliant 
characterization of an acid-tongued 
crone in John Van Druten’s The Druid 
Circle, has returned with another glow- 
ing performance in the present pro- 
duction in The Booth. If she is less 
radiant in her latest appearance it is 
because her role, while written full 
length, is lacking in depth. There are 
other capable actors in the cast whose 
talents are frustrated by anemic writ- 
ing. 

There is Mildred Dunnock, for in- 
stance, who as Mrs. Hubbard, in An- 
other Part of the Forest, was a pathe- 
tic but never maudlin figure. June 
Walker can handle a frivolous or su- 
perficial role as daintily as you wish, 
but in The Hallams she encounters a 
character too brittle for even her sensi- 
tive touch. Instead of creating charac- 


‘ters, Rose Franken, the author, has 


manufactured mannikins, and_ the 
actors cannot make them come to life. 

The Mrs. Hallam interpreted by 
Ethel Griffies was intended to be a pos- 
sessive and domineering matriarch with 
an itch to control the lives and affairs 
of her children and _ grandchildren. 
Actually, she is only a fussy and futile 
old woman. The Hallams are a typical 
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old-line American family, with the 
usual American prejudices. Most of 
the Hallams are well off and one be- 
comes wealthy. They experience the 
fulfllments and anxieties that are a 
part of the routine of life. A son is 
stricken with a fatal illness, a grand- 
son dies, a granddaughter upsets her 
parents by marrying a Jew, another 
granddaughter is waiting for the stork. 
Those are big events, but somehow the 
Hallams don’t seem to feel them. They 
only talk about them. 

Since family relationships are in- 
trinsically interesting, and such crises 
as marriage and death always quicken 
our emotions, the Hallam chronicle is 
not a wholly tedious narrative. It in- 
cludes some flurries of humor, a touch 
of tenderness and bits of wholesome 
sentiment: but it is never vital enough 
to achieve the illusion of life. 

The production was staged by the 
author, whose direction is superior to 
her writing. Raymond Sovey designed 
the sets. William Brown Meloney is 
the producer. Mildred Wall, Royal 
Beal, Matt Briggs and Katherine Bard, 
along with the performers already 
mentioned, deserve Miss Franken’s 
lasting gratitude. Thanks to their com- 
petence, there are times when her 
script resembles a play. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE SEARCH. This is the story of a 
Czech mother and her young son, dis- 
placed and hopelessly separated by the 
war, and of their eventual reunion. 
Within its simple and rather uncircum- 
stantial framework the film gives a 
moving and enlightening view of con- 
temporary Europe and especially the 
plight of her children. This is achieved 
by the now familiar semi-documentary 
technique—a skeleton American cast 
and crew using the irreproducible 
wreckage of German cities as sound 
stages, and recruiting the rest of their 
actors from among the displaced chil- 
dren, relief workers and inhabitants. 
The young hero, an appealing lad 
named Ivan Jandl, is first seen in an 
UNNRA camp where the workers are 
desperately trying to eradicate with 
kindness the false maturity and unrea- 
soning terror which are the heritage of 
concentration-camp-bred children. Con- 
cerning his earlier life Ivan remem- 
bers nothing, and his first contact with 


normal living comes when he is unwit- 
tingly frightened into running away 
and is befriended by two American 
soldiers. The efforts of one of these to 
adopt him, and the boy’s mother’s sub- 
limation of her own tragedy in caring 
for others finally bring about the fam- 
ily reunion. Aline MacMahon is an 
American social worker, Montgomery 
Clift the singularly likable, tough- 
tender GI, Jarmila Novotna the mother, 
and Fred Zinneman the director, of a 


film for the family whose total effect is 
greater than sum of its parts. (MGM) 


THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS. As 
distilled by Ben Hecht and Quen- 
tin Reynolds from Russell Janney’s 
sprawling and widely read novel, the 
salient features of this story are rough- 
ly thus: An unknown actress (Valli) 
with vaunting ambition but weak lungs 
is snatched trom obscurity to play Joan 
of Arc in a $3-million movie. In the 
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Camp Directory 








TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres om private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, _ golf, 
swimming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplan- 
ing, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 31st year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos", 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 











CAMP. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Boys $ to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 
acres of New Hampshire lake and mountain 
country. Mature, experienced counselors. All 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
coe al riding, nature study. Unusual crafts 
progra 30 buildings. Cabins. Wholesome 
food. e Resident Catholic chaplain. Booklet. 
E. A, Fitzmaurice, Newman Sehool, 205 
Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 








CAMP CRANWELL 


In the Berkshires on the campus of Cranwell 
School. Boys 8-14. Under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers. Eight weeks of land and 
water sports in glorious surroundings. Com- 
fortable living in modern, well-appointed 
dormitories. All-inclusive fee for season— 

. Catalog: Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
S.J., 426 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 








hope of bringing happiness into the 
drab lives of the people from whom she 
sprang, she drives herself to finish her 
assignment, but when she dies imme- 
diately thereafter the picture is shelved. 
The press agent (Fred MacMurray) 
who loved her and who is arranging 
burial in her Pennsylvania coal-town 
home is determined that her sacrifice 
shall not be in vain, and with the help 
of some sympathetic newspapermen and 
the differently motivated cooperation of 
a crusading priest (Frank Sinatra) 
promotes her funeral and its attendant 
“miracle” into national headlines. For 
reasons the picture never quite makes 
clear, this has the desired twofold effect 
of rekindling the faith of a lot of peo- 
ple and forcing the producer (Lee J. 
Cobb) to release the posthumous film. 
A good deal of this is trenchantly writ- 
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ten and well acted (the jarring note 
there is Frank Sinatra, who brings a 
healthy respect but little talent to his 
role) and the film says nothing which 
is theologically unsound. However, its 
broadly uniform level of exaggeration 
and sentimentality about such widely 
divergent ideas as faith, the functions 
of entertainment and the mission of the 
artist is likely to impair considerably 
the over-all enjoyment of thinking mem- 
bers of the family. (RKO) 


MAN OF EVIL. The perils of Pauline 
or the travails of Little Nell are but 
nothing compared to the indignities 
visited on the heroine of this British 
saga of Victorian prejudice. Phyllis 
Calvert plays the illegitimate daughter 
of a Cabinet Minister who is forced 
into several dubious avenues of conduct 
(without any compensating loss of audi- 
ence sympathy) by the unjust conven- 
tions of a society which brands her for 
the sins of her father, her foster fathers 
and a few other people who somehow 
get mixed up in the proceedings. James 
Mason plays the title role with his cus- 
tomary sneer, and Stewart Granger is 
the upstanding but morally confused 
hero; but the film is recommended only 
to those jaded sophisticates who find 
that bad British melodramas, by virtue 
of a certain homogeneousness of effort, 
are even funnier than their American 
counterparts. (United Artists) 
Moira WALSH 


Parade 








THE CONFUSION OF THE MOD- 
ern secular mind with regard to the 
true nature of marriage was illustrated 
by a recent editorial on divorce in the 
Chicago Tribune. The editorial rested 
on the false assumption that the na- 
ture of marriage depended on the will 
of man. ... The truth is that the na- 
ture of marriage depends not on the 
will of man but on the will of God, 
and can no more be changed by hu- 
man beings than can the law of grav- 
ity. ... Light on the real character o! 
the matrimonial pact is given us by 
Pope Piux XI in his encyclical on 
Christian marriage. He wrote: “Matii- 
mony was not instituted . . . by man 
but by God. .. . [The] laws covermg 
marriage cannot be subject to any hu- 
man decree or to any contrary pact 
even by the parties themselves. . . .” 
Excerpts from the editorial and from 
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the encyclical will show how radically 
the Tribame editorial differs from the 
teachmg of the Church. . . . The 
editorial says: “We think it is time 
that somebody said a kind word for 
divorce. . . . A great majority of the 
American people believe with much 
reason that divorce is often preferable 
to available alternatives.” . . . Says the 
encyclical: “Divorce . . . is opposed to 
the well-being of the family and of the 
state. . . . Once divorce has been al- 
lowed, there will be no sufficient means 
of keeping it within any definite 
bounds. . . . God is the author of the 
perpetual stability of the marriage 
bond. . . . The nature of matrimony 
ig entirely independent of the free will 


of man, so that if one has once con- 
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tracted matrimony he is therefore sub- 
ject to its divinely made laws.” 

From the editorial: “When a divorce 
in this country . . . was difficult to 
obtain or wholly unobtainable, a lot 
of mismated people brought up their 
children in an atmosphere of hatred 
and quarreling that was anything but 
wholesome.” . From the encyclical: 
“[Since] the bond of marriage cannot 
be loosed even on account of adultery, 
it is evident that all the other weaker 
excuses ... are of no value whatsoever. 
The objections brought against the 
firmness of the marriage bond are 
easily answered. For, in certain cir- 
cumstances, imperfect separation of 
the parties is allowed, the bond not 
being severed.” Editorial: “Indisselu- 
ble marriage came to be regarded as a 
social evil.” . . . Encyclical: “Christ 
Himself lays stress on the indissolu- 
bility and firmness of the marriage 
bond when He says: ‘What God hath 
joined together let no man put asun- 
der,’ and ‘Everyone that putteth away 
his wife and marrieth another com- 
mitteth adultery.’” . . . Editorial: “Ac- 
cordingly, laws authorizing divorce 
were enacted. The no-divorce system 
was tried and found wanting.” .. . 
Encyclical: “The daily increasing fac- 
ility of divorce is an obstacle to the 
restoration of marriage to that... 
perfection which the Divine Redeemer 
willed it should possess. . . . (There 
stands) the unalterable law of God, a 
law that can never be deprived of its 
force by the decrees of men, the ideas 
of a people or the will of any legis- 
lature.” 

The widely differing views of the 
Chicago Tribune and of Christ may 
be summarized thus:—Christ: “What 
God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” . Tribune: “What 
God hath joined together, let the legis- 
latures put asunder.” Since Christ is 
God, and the Tribune is not, it would 
seem the better part to go along with 
Christ’s teaching in the matter. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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A Reminder: FM listeners with- 
in range of the Fordham Uni- 
versity station in New York can 
get AMERCA’S news and views in 
“America This Week,” our 
Thursday evening news commen- 
tary. Every Thursday, 7:15-7:30 
P.M. Station WFUV (90.6 on the 
FM dial). America would be 
grateful for criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 
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Catholic press progress 

Epiror: You are to be felicitated for 
obtaining the excellent discussion of 
the “Needs of the Catholic Press” in 
your February 21 issue. Mr. Neil Mac- 
Neil, it seems to me, has keenly put his 
finger on some of our principal draw- 
backs. We need such critiques. 

I would make one remark concern- 
ing what was said about the NCWC 
News Service, of which I am the Direc- 
tor. It was unfortunately true a few 
years ago that our Service had to de- 
pend heavily, as Mr. MacNeil says, on 
the mails for the gathering of news. In 
these days, however, it is good to re- 
port that we are no longer forced to 
hesitate, because of financial restric- 
tions, to use radio, cable, telegraph and 
long-distance telephone any time the 
news situation requires such procedure. 
Actually, a very large amount of news 
reaches us through these fast channels. 
Likewise, we offer to editors a tele- 
graphic service for the distribution of 
news of importance in the immediate 
period before they go to press. 

Frank A. Hatt, Director, 
NCWC News Service 
Washington, D. C. 


That Vatican mission 


Epitor: May I, as an observer whose 
religious sympathies are not involved, 
have space in your columns for one 
view of the U.S. diplomatic mission to 
the Vatican which seems to have been 
missed by the adverse critics of that 
mission ? 

Those critics base their argument 
upon the theory that, when our Govern- 
ment sends a diplomatic representative 
to Vatican City, our Government is 
sending a diplomatic representative to 
the court of a Prince of Religion; and 
this, they contend, is contrary to the 
principles of American diplomacy. 
They say that the U.S. Government 
should maintain diplomatic relations 
with temporal governments only. 

Now, the Pope occupies a dual posi- 
tion. He is the head of a Church and 
the head of a temporal State. 

But the King of England also occu- 
pies a dual position. He too is the head 
of both a temporal State and a Church. 
One of his titles is “Defender of the 
Faith.” He is by law the head of the 
Anglican Church. Whatever limitations 


practice may, from time to time, im- 
pose upon him or remove from him, 
this legal fact remains. For instance, 
although bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land may consecrate a bishop thereof, 
no bishop of that church is legally ap- 
pointed to any diocese except by the 
sanction of the English King. 

Obviously, then, if our diplomatic 
mission at the Vatican is even partly 
“a mission to the head of a Church,” 
our embassy at the Court of St. James 
is also, if only partly, “a mission to the 
head of a Church.” Therefore, if we 
should abolish the one mission, we 
should abolish the other. 

REGINALD WrIGHT KAUFFMAN 
Bath, Maine 


Instructions by mail 

Epiror: During the war, Father L. J. 
Fallon, C.M., inaugurated the idea of 
instructing converts by mail, enlisting 
the aid of seminarians. We want the 
readers of AMERICA to know of the 
continued existence of the project. 

If you know anyone interested in 
the Catholic Church who cannot avail 
himself of the services of a priest, 
talk the matter over with him and see 
if he would like individual instruction 
by mail. We have plenty of books, 
plenty of tests (six to the course) and 
plenty of willing seminarians who are 
only too anxious to make their first 
convert. There is no charge for the 
course. A personal interest is taken in 
each convert. Questions are gladly 
answered. A diploma is given at the 
end of the course to be presented to 
the priest who will baptize the convert 
and receive him into the church. 

Morton Hiit, S.J. 

Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Md. 


Discriminatory prayers 

Epitor: Undoubtedly prayers for vo- 
cations to various orders of nuns, 
ascend daily to the Holy Ghost. Despite 
these requests, no marked increase in 
applicants is noticeable. 

Could it be that the Paraclete does 
not pour out grace fully in response to 
prayers said incompletely — prayers 
which beseech grace for vocations de- 
limited to those of the white race only? 

Mary ELLen Parks 

Woodside, N. Y. 
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Appeal for Indian missions 
Epitor: Our missionary priests and 
sisters have left their homes and all 
who are near and dear to them, and are 
zealously sacrificing their lives to preach 
and teach Jesus Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied among our American Indians. “ 
Won't you, dear friend, during the re- 
maining days of this holy season of 
Lent, give them a remembrance in your 
Communions and prayers that God will 
bless the noble work they are doing 
among our American Indians and Eski- 
mos? 

Many touching letters asking finan- 
cial assistance come to us from our mis- 
sionaries, but because of the lack of 
sufficient stringless gifts we are unable 
to meet their demands. May I call upon 
you again to help us respond to the 
many small appeals we receive? A Len. | 
ten offering will help our priests, and 
especially our sisters, in their work in 
our mission schools and thus gladden 
their hearts on Easter morn. 

(Rev.) Bernarp A. CULLEN 
Director, Marquette League, Inc. 
for Catholic Indian Missions 
105 E. 22 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Agricultural education needed 

Epitor: It is regrettable to learn from 
the letter of Sister Miriam Therese, 
S.N.D. (America, January 24) that 
Catholic institutions of secondary and 
college level are so ill equipped to help 
solve rural problems, and it is more 
regrettable that the disease of urbanism 
has so penetrated American Catholicism 
that any remedial action is likely to 
arouse little enthusiasm among the Sis- 
ter’s lethargic-minded “eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Catholics.” 

A “totally new institution” may be 
idealistic, but American Catholics would 
do well to contemplate the future of 
their Church out of contact with the 
soil. The need for a strongly entrenched 
rural Catholicism is not idealism. It is 
a pressing necessity, that Catholicism 
may flourish in America, and that rural 
Catholic youth, to obtain an education 
suited to their needs, may not have be- 
fore them the unpleasant choice be- 
tween religion-starved, over-specialized 
State agricultural colleges, and Cath- 
olic colleges barren of realization of the 
significance of rural life. 

If not a Catholic agricultural college, 
why not a “pilot plant” modeled after 
the French La Joliverie, the story of 
which appeared some months ago im 
AMERICA? 

Epwarp J. KamMERER, Cpl. USMC 

Camp Pendleton, Calif. 








